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Newest of 
educational 
tools... the 


sound System 


~ 


IN A WORLD where thought and opinion are so increasingly shaped by 
radio broadcasting, the school cannot start too early to use audio education 
to develop its students’ listening sensitivities and aural discrimination. 

Before long, Stromberg-Carlson Sound Systems will again be available to 
help good teachers do an even better job of fitting their pupils for life in the 
world they must live in. Many schools are already using radio and phonograph 
as most successful teaching aids in such courses as social science, literature, 
foreign languages, music, physical education, and other courses. 

A modern Sound System in your school not only gives you the superior 
interest factor of audio education, it also permits the principal to reach 
instantly any, or every, room in the school without leaving his desk. Your local 
Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equipment distributor will gladly check with 
you on the use and/or installation of a Sound System in your school. 

He’s listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
Or write Sound Equipment Division, Stromberg-Carlson Company, 
Dept. 97, 100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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Your Reconversion Job 


Reconversion in the sense of placing the schools in 
readiness for peacetime operations is the No. | problem 
of school administration. Underlying the educational 
program is the big job of providing the essential facili- 
ties for carrying on the instructional work. This means 
the building, equipping, and operating of the seven bil- 
lion dollar school plant. There is an enormous backlog 
of needed school buildings, and a very large amount of 
repair and replacement of equipment in the school 
buildings now in operation. 


A widespread and equitable distribution of surplus 
war properties to educational institutions will materially 
assist in replacing existing equipment known to be 
educationally inefficient and obsolete, improving the 
existing educational program, and in meeting the post- 
war obligations of education. However, this represents 
a small part of the required equipment, materials, and 
supplies for new school plant facilities, and the rehabili- 
tation of present school structures. 


With the rehabilitation of school structures just over 
the economic horizon, with expansion and new struc- 
tures necessary and imminent manufacturers are faced 
with the difficult problem and task of supplying the 
demand for thousands of different materials and items 
of equipment. Not only is the manufacturer faced with 
the reconversion problem, but he must lay up inventories 
to fit the postwar school demand. Manufacturers are 
confronted also with the question of what and how 
much. 


This “reconversion” problem calls for close co- 
operative action now between School Administration 
— Superintendents of Schools, School Boards, Business 
Managers and Schoolhouse Architects — and the School 
Equipment and Supplies Industry — producers of ma- 
terials, equipment and supplies for building construction, 


eperation and maintenance and the Distributors of these 
goods. 


Unless you are already in touch with recognized 
reliable sources of service and supply, take up your 
“reconversion” problem with such sources immediately. 
On your building or modernization program, employ 
or consult a good schoolhouse architect. Utilize all the 
available product information, new product develop- 
ments and procurement services in this big “reconver- 
sion” job which now confronts school administration. 


The Guide to Services and Products in this issue 
serves as a most convenient means of obtaining these 
specialized services. Refer to the advertising in THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL and 
then make use of the inquiry form on page 73. 


JOHN J. KRILL 
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Motion pictures are effective as a teaching aid. Students are 
attentive when films are shown, learn film lessons rapidly, retain 
information longer. Movies dealing with history, science, geogra- 
phy, literature, and many other subjects, are available for students 
of all ages. The successful use of these films depends on wise 
programming and efficient projection. For best results, use the new 
RCA Projector — it is easy to operate, simple to maintain 


provides brilliant illumination and quality sound reproduction. 


With an RCA Projector, the use of educational, religious, and 
training films can become a vital part of the school, church or 
institutional program. Various types of pictures may be shown with 
maximum enjoyment, because the engineering skill that produces 
RCA Theatre Equipment for America’s finest motion picture 
houses has gone into the design and manufacture of the RCA 
16mm Projector. 


For detailed information on the new RCA 16mm Sound Film 
Projector, send for descriptive folder. Write: Educational Depart- 
ment, 43-30C, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, New Jersey. 
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The Veteran and the School System 


No other nation has ever made so mag- 
nanimous a gesture toward its returning 
veterans as have the American people 
through the G.I Bill of Rights. Even so, 
the Bill of Rights is not an entirely satis- 
factory bill. It is too liberal for some; it 
is not liberal enough for others. But despite 
its every criticism, it represents thinking 
and action on a problem that is certain to 
be of first importance in our postwar 
planning. No bill enacted today will func- 
tion perfectly in a world five years hence. 
(I think we may safely assume that the 
functioning of this bill will not come into 
full flower until at least five years from the 
date of its adoption.) Nevertheless, we 
would be immeasurably worse off five years 
from now without a plan or guide such as 
the Bill of Rights. 

So it is with apologies that I criticize the 
bill and criticize the most liberal phase of 
the bill — that part having to do with edu- 
cation. What does that section of the bill 
relative to education provide? In brief, its 
benefits are as follows: 


Makes all veterans regardless of age eligible 
for one year refresher or retraining courses. 

Declares that a veteran who was not over 
age 25 when he entered service may enroll in any 
complete educational or vocational training course 
and draw cash benefits for one year plus the 
length of time he spent in service, between 
September 16, 1940, and termination of the war. 

Requires the government to pay tuition and 
training fees up to $500 a year, plus $50 a month 
to single men and $75 a month to those who have 
dependents. 


At first glance these appear to be very 
handsome provisions. It will be possible 
for the student-veteran to attend almost 
any university or school in the land, pro- 
vided he has fulfilled the necessary scholas- 
tic requirements. He has roughly the equiv- 
alent of a thousand dollars a year assured 
him. And there is nothing in the bill that 
prohibits or prevents him from working 
outside the school. If he were to work for 
only the normal three months’ summer- 
vacation period, provided by most colleges 
and schools, he could probably add another 
two or three hundred dollars to the amount 
allowed him by the government. This all 





‘Riverside, Calif. 


Harry K. Young’ 


adds up to a pretty rosy picture for the 
student-veteran who is university bound; 
and, apparently, this is what the sponsors 
of the bill intended. 

But what about those unable to matri- 
culate into a college? What about the great 
mass of those who did not graduate from 
a high school before they were inducted 
into the services? Are we to provide the 
wherewithal for the student-veteran of only 
one or two years of high school education 
— or even less — and then neglet to set up 
the physical equipment to complement this 
sustenance provision? This is a major 
problem and one that has been aggravated 
ever since the start of the war. The num- 
ber of male students graduating from high 
school each year has decreased by more 
than a third since 1941 and 1942. 

Who is going to assume the responsibility 
for training the veteran — the veteran who 
has failed to complete his high-school edu- 
cation? 


Not the High School — Please! 


In answer to those who point to the high 
school as the logical agency for this work 
may I voice an emphatic and unqualified 
no! The high school cannot assume the 
responsibility. The American high school 
is not the educational institution in outlook, 
equipment, teacher personnel, administra- 
tion, or character geared to take over the 
task of re-educating our servicemen. The 
high school above all is an educational 
institution for the training and schooling of 
the adolescent. It is nothing more than 
that, and that fact should be kept clearly 
in mind. Veterans may be of many types 
and characters, but one thing is certain, 
they are not adolescents and must not be 
treated as such. There is in fact, no more 
sense in requiring the veteran-student, who 
has not completed his high-school educa- 
tion, to finish that education before he 
takes other work, than to require the 
veteran-student, who has not completed 
grammar school, to complete the work in 
that school before he goes on. The im- 
portance of age grouping in education can- 
not be minimized. Adolescents of 13 to 17 
—the age groups of our high-school 
youngsters — have their own outlook on 


: a 


life. They have their own problems; they 
have their own set of actions and thoughts; 
and these actions and thoughts are not 
those of the veteran. 

There are those too, who think the 
veteran, simply because of his maturity 
and experiences in the services, can succeed 
in a college or university. We have but to 
look at the college scholastic records of the 
veterans of the last war to see the results 
of this sort of thinking. Yes, there were 
and are exceptions, and it is true that we 
are doing a far superior job this time in 
evaluating the service work of our military 
personnel in terms of scholastic achieve- 
ment; but we shall fail again, if we hold 
to the thesis, that mere maturity can sub- 
stitute for training. 

This state of affairs obviously poses a 
serious dilemma to the veteran and to our 
educational system. Before the veteran- 
student of college caliber is prepared 
scholastically and mentally to enter college, 
he must have training, training equivalent 
to that which he would have gained, had 
he been able to complete his high school 
education. If the high school is not avail- 
able, just where is he to secure that train- 
ing? 

The Bill of Rights also declares that 
every veteran, regardless of age, is eligible 
for one year of refresher or retraining 
course in a vocation. No one knows how 
many veterans will want to complete their 
high-school education and go on to a 
college. It is a safe assumption, however, 
that the number of veterans who will follow 
this educational pattern will be negligible 
in proportion to the great number who 
will want vocational and trade training. 


Again, where are they to secure the train- 
ing? 


Where Then? 


These questions have not been answered. 
They need answering. For those states and 
municipalities where junior colleges have 
been organized the problem will be some- 
what simplified. The junior college, with 
its trade and vocational courses which 
normally terminate at the junior-college 
level, and with its academic classes which 
will prepare those intending to go on to a 
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university, will best be able to adjust itself 
to the needs of the returning serviceman. 
But the junior college has two major de- 
fects: First, it is not a wholly accepted 
feature of our American educational plan. 
It is a commonplace institution in some 
states; in other states it is an unknown 
commodity. Second, it is largely a locally 
supported institution, and because of this 
cannot be expected to assume the financial 
burden involved in re-educating the vet- 
eran. 

Before the Japanese war is concluded we 
shall probably have had upward of 15 mil- 
lion men and women in the various 
branches of the services. If only a part of 
those returning demand the education 
promised them by the Bill of Rights, a 
most powerful influence will be directed 
toward the creation of schools on the level 
of the present junior college but which will 
have as their major function the teaching 
of trades and vocations. Of necessity, these 
institutions will be subsidized by the Fed- 
eral Government. For those who, fear 
federal control of our educational facilities, 
this possibility is fraught with calamity; 
it is but another wedge by use of which the 
Federal Government will eventually force 
its way into one of the most sacrosanct of 
state and municipal business — the public 
schools. 


A Few Thoughts and Conjectures 


No one knows with any great degree of 
certainty what is going to happen in the 
postwar period. Nevertheless, we can ven- 
ture a few thoughts and conjectures on 
what we may anticipate in the field of 
education. 

1. Assuredly, we can expect a resurgence 
in the demand for education, a demand 
greater than that of any previous period 
in the history of our country. We can 
reasonably expect that the trend toward 
education for all will be found to have only 
been interrupted by the event of the war. 
Education at certain levels will be given a 
tremendous impetus because of federal aid 
to veterans_and because of the release of 
man power of school age. In view of the 
age level of the veteran, we can expect the 
educational grades represented by the 
junior college and other advanced institu- 
tions of learning to be affected to the 
greatest degree. We must not in our think- 
ing, however, lose sight of the fact that 
peacetime conscription might enter the 
picture and distort this trend. 

2. If the local school systems cannot or 
will not provide educational facilities for 
the veteran, we can expect the Federal 
Government to step into the local picture. 
Whether this step will result in the estab- 
lishment of facilities taking on the char- 
acter of the old CCC Camps, or the present 
war-production training classes, or whether 
it will take some other form is not predict- 
able; but it is certain that the veteran 
will demand and receive due attention to 
his cause. 

3. We can expect more and more to be 
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V-E Day celebrated at Victory School, Milwaukee County, Wisconsin. 
(Milwaukee Journal Photo) 


accomplished in the field of guidance. We 
have been groping around in this field for 
a long time, but we are progressing; and 
we shall continue to progress. The service- 
man returning to civilian life and to school 
is going to need help in readjusting himself. 
No agency, other than the school, is pre- 
pared or equipped to render aid in prepar- 
ing for his educational adjustment. 

We may certainly expect to find our- 
selves in a sorry state of affairs if we neglect 
to make provisions for discriminating 
between veterans — discriminating as to 
which veteran can profit best from what 
type of learning. No wonder prominent 
educators predict the Bill of Rights will 
result in the encouragement of many a 
collegiate wastrel. 

4. In line with our guidance program we 
can expect an increased use of tests in 
determining the abilities and capacities of 
the veteran. We, in the field of education, 
have made good use of testing devices; we 
shall make more use of them. But we shall 
need to know more about testing. We need 
to know more of the success with which it 
has been used by the services. We need to 
know more about all the mechanical aids 
that will help in placing the veteran best 
in civilian life. 

5. We can and should expect the close 
relationship between the school and indus- 
try to continue. The schools and industry 
have performed a magnificent job working 
together through war-production training 
classes. There is no reason why this close 
harmony should not continue to prosper 
and grow. There is no reason why we 
cannot have peace-production training 
classes and have them as successful as 
those of wartime need. The veteran, able 


to profit most from vocational and trade 
training, should find in a policy of close 
liaison between the school and industry, a 
most admirable method of training and a 
most admirable means of determining his 
likes, dislikes, and capacities. 

6. And most important of all we can 
expect a terrific voice of condemnation 
from the 15 million or so veterans if we 
fail to perform our job. We must not let 
the veteran find himself in the plight of the 
man who has a barrel of gasoline but no 
plans for a car in which to use it and no 
roads on which to drive. 


Ss 


SCHOOL PUBLICITY 

The board of education is legally charged with 
responsibility for determining the policies of the 
school, but since the board of education is the 
representative of the people, it tends to have the 
school operate as the people desire. People in gen- 
eral, however, do not have the close contact with 
the school that the board of education has, and 
so are likely to form wrong opinions about the 
schools. This is another reason why the intimate 
teacher-parent relationship herein described is so 
important. 

The board of education through its superin- 
tendent of schools and his staff may provide for 
much publicity about the schools. This publicity 
generally includes newspaper stories about the 
work and problems of the schools. Many school 
systems prepare elaborate reports in which every- 
one may know the facts about the schools. The 
parent may attend the meetings of the board of 
education and hear firsthand the way in which 
his schools are administered and why. 

In spite of all this, the fact remains that the 
finest school-home co-operation can exist only 
where close and sympathetic teacher-parent rela- 
tionships prevail. This cordial working relation- 
ship must exist between the teacher and all the 
parents with whose children he works. — Hans 
C. Olsen, Charleston, Ill. 
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The District Meeting in School Government 


1. Trend Away From Local 
Self-Government 


With the present trend toward central- 
ized control in most of the divisions of our 
government and with increasing tendency 
to enlarge administrative at the expense of 
legislative control, the values of the old- 
time school district and district meeting 
need to be re-examined. 

In form the school district represents 
one of the furthest reaches of popular gov- 
ernment in our country and the school dis- 
trict meeting one of our most detailed ex- 
pressions of direct legislation by the people. 
The district system originated in the New 
England colonies in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, spread with the growth 
of the country to most of the states except 
those of the South, and began to disappear 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
in favor of a larger unit of control. From 
its extreme form as in early New England, 
and in some middle west states of the 
present, the unit of school control has 
ranged from the small district, through the 
town or township, divided, and county 
units, and with one instance of virtually a 
state unit. As yet the story of the rise and 
decline of the district system has not been 
adequately told by .our school historians, 
but the movement is clearly recognizable 
as an aspect of our pioneering experiences, 
a phase of the rise of democracy in govern- 
ment, and of individualism at work in the 
intellectual, social, and economic struggles 
of our people. In its origin and rise the 
district was no part of an efficiency move- 
ment, either in government or education, 
though its decline has been associated with 
both of these efforts in the past half cen- 
tury. 

It is not the purpose here to trace the 
rise or fo try to project the further decline 
of the district system but only to show 
the present status with some little evidence 
as to the trends of self-government in ed- 
ucation. The fact is that for some time we 
have had little or no state legislation ex- 
tending the principle of local self-govern- 
ment in education, though of the reverse 


we have had much. So, it can be said that * 


in the country as a whole there is some 
trend away from the small unit of school 
control and from direct legislation by the 
people, in favor of a unit as large at least 
as a county and, as will appear below, of 
representative control. Whether the next 
stage of development will bring the control 
of schools more fully into our plan of 
county government, or whether they will 
come into a position of independence equal 
to that enjoyed by the small district in its 


*Professor of Education, Stanford University 


J. B. Sears, Ph.D.* 


extremest form remains to be seen. In any 
case the unit of control will be larger. 

The experiences that led to the settle- 
ment of America had created many habits, 
attitudes, and prejudices — religious, po- 
litical, and economic — providing drives 
that were powerful and long to be reflected 
in all the settlers did. Self-government 
came to be one of the strongest purposes 
of the people, and in some cases the ques- 
tion of managing public affairs was settled 
more with a view to guaranteeing local 
self-government than to assuring efficient 
service. Undoubtedly such decisions were 
wise for the time and also reasonably 
efficient, but by the time the principles of 
democracy were safely established with 
American independence and the fear of 
kings had passed, the local-government con- 
cept had been crystalized in form and was 
not to be set aside easily. Carter, Mann, 
and others tried in the early nineteenth 
century to tell the people of the weak- 
nesses of their school government but the 
people were loath to listen, and in many 
places the situation even now is not greatly 
changed from what Horace Mann criticized 
in his fourth annual report in 1840. 


2. The Nature and Legal Status of the 
District 


Without going into the history of the 
school district it can be said that it was 
created by the state (or colony), that it 
was small in size, that it came early to have 
wide powers of local self-government, and 
that it was responsible directly to the state 
for carrying out general statutory orders 
affecting schools. Where the county or town 
or township was made the major unit of 
control the powers of the local district were 
small, and in some cases the term district 
was hardly applicable to the subdivisions of 
this larger unit. 

The real nature of the school district is 
not apparent in statutes alone but has had 
to be built up partly in the courts and step 
by step as problems have arisen. Two 
points of view regarding the district have 
been developed: 

1. That the district is an agency of the 
state designed to take over the function of 
education and to exercise the educational 
powers of the state in behalf of the individ- 
uals in the district. 

2. That, as an agency of the state the 
district is empowered to apply the educa- 
tional powers of the state within its borders 


1[t would seem questionable whether we should try to 
bring the schools into a closer working relationship with 
the county when that unit is already regarded as quite 
decadent as a feature of our political government. Also, 
the unit of school control best suited to handling matters 
of school finance and other over-all features may not be 
the best for directing the housing, care, and instruction of 
children or for keeping the school socially close to the 
people who use it 
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but, in behalf of the public welfare; e.g., 
in the interest of the state that created it.” 

The formér concept of the district could 
be held, perhaps, if the people of the dis- 
trict had created it themselves, but instead, 
the district is an involuntary not a volun- 
tary corporation, and by its origin it is an 
instrument of the state, not of its own 
citizens alone.’ Accordingly, its duty is to 
all the people, not merely to those within 
its borders. In light of this one cannot 
think of the district as receiving its powers 
as a gift from a super Santa Claus to use 
selfishly to its own ends; rather, it is a re- 
sponsible part of the state itself, with us, 
the state being the people (all of the 
people) and not something super to the 
people. 

Another aspect of the true nature of the 
district, fairly apparent in statutes but es- 
tablished also by the courts, is seen in the 
strict limitations that are held to exist as 
to the district’s powers.* In general a dis- 
trict has only those powers that are specif- 
ically conferred upon it or that are implied 
as necessary to the carrying out of its de- 
clared objects and purposes.® This creates 
a very difficult legal problem for laymen 
in view of the powers granted to a board 
of education to make its own rules and to 
exercise discretion in the performance of 
its duties, two principles well established 
by the courts. It is clearly not intended 
that school authorities shall do anything 
and everything and then defend their acts 
on grounds of necessity incident to the per- 
formance of duties fixed by statute. Thus, 
the use of discretion means discretion with- 
in the law.® 





*Scown v. Czarnecki, 264 Ill. 305, 106 NE 276, LRA 
1915 B 247, Ann. Cas. 1915 A772. 

®Freel v. Crawfordsville, 142 Ind. 27, 41 NE 312, 
37 LRA 301. This point is clearly brought out in 
Bissell vy. Davison et al. 65 Conn. 183, 32 Atl. 348, 29 
LRA 251, where, after showing that the law compelling 
vaccination was not in contravention of constitutional 
provisions for equality of rights and guaranteeing due 
process of law, the decision says the act of the board is 
“a reasonable requirement, enacted in good faith to 
promote the public welfare.’ This is important as re- 
flecting the legal interpretation of the breadth of the 
state’s purpose in maintaining the function of public 
education. 

*Pasadena School District v. Pasadena, 166 Cal. 7, 
134 P 985, 47 LRA (NS) 892, Ann. Cas. 1915 B 
1039; also, Brown v. Board of Education, 106 W. Va. 
476, 146 SE 389, 64 ALR 297. 

5An excellent test of this concept of district powers 
was made in Kuhn, Atty. Gen., ex rel. Shehan et al. v. 
Board of Education of City of Detroit et al. (Supreme 
Court of Michigan, May 28, 1913) in which the district 
was restrained from buying and selling certain textbooks 
to students. The district argued, very well indeed, that 
such act was necessary in carrying on the schools under 
the existing laws. The Atty. Gen. said, however, that 
proper application of the limited powers concept of the 
district clearly required denial of such rights to the dis- 
trict. Many cases of similar significance can be cited. 
With a board having discretionary powers this problem 
is not one for laymen to try to decide. 

“See ‘‘Administrative discretion vs. (or with) rules 
and regulations,”” by the author, Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision. Vol. XXIX: 257-83, May, 1943. 
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It is long established that the state legis- 
lature not only has power to create the 
local district and to compel it to maintain 
schools, but from the start our state legis- 
latures have continuously enforced these 
rights in practice. Also, although state laws 
have not set up the school’s objectives in 
very specific terms, yet, through court de- 
cisions, as well as statutes, the objectives 
devoted to learning have not been allowed 
to get out of alignment with the objectives 
concerned with the public welfare in gen- 
eral. Few people think of the exercise of 
police power as a function of school officers; 
yet, because the general welfare demanded 
that all children be given schooling we have 
established compulsory attendance laws, 
and to prevent the spread of dangerous in- 
fections, the compulsory vaccination and 
other health regulations. The enforcement 
of these police powers has fallen naturally 
to boards of education. Thus are inter- 
locked the instructional and the police 
functions of the government, one to pro- 
duce education, the other, safety, but com- 
bined to safeguard the general welfare of 
adults and children alike and of the present 
and future of the nation. 

In its exercise of these wide powers the 
states have quite generally made the small 
local community the agency for conducting 
schools, and to this agency have been given 
extensive powers.’ It must be granted that 
these powers at the outset reflected no very 
profound theory of school control, or of 
education, as a public service. For some 
reason, however, even if there is some de- 
cline in local school control it has con- 
tinued to be the practice to keep the schools 
closely under the authority of the local 
community. 

To greater or less extent the states have 
done more than establish local districts as 
agencies. For these districts they also have 
created a local machinery through which 
the work of the schools is to be carried on. 
This machinery has varied from state to 
state and for districts within a state, and 
in many states it has undergone consider- 
able change through the years. To the 
electors of the district directly, to directors, 
representatives, chosen by the electors or 
otherwise appointed, to executive officers 
employed by the district, to other state 
agencies, such as township or county, cer- 
tain powers and responsibilities have been 
given by state legislatures. Some descrip- 
tion of the present arrangements for local 
control by the district meeting will show 
how varied these mechanisms are at the 
present time. 


3. Wide Use of the School District 
Meeting 


The school laws of 29 of our 48 states 
now provide definitely for school-district 
meetings at which electors may participate 


TIn passing it should be noted that as the legislature 
has established, it also can withhold these powers and 
set up other agencies, say large as opposed to small dis- 
tricts, and assign less powers if it chooses to do so. 
See State v. Haworth, 122 Ind. 462, 23 N.E. 946, 7 
L.R.A,. 240. 


in legislation for the schools. However, in 
most states school districts are classified 
on the basis of population or on the basis 
of special grants through city charters, and 
the district meeting statutes apply usually 
in the rural and small-town types of dis- 
trict only. In city or town districts of 
larger population where the people could 
not easily convene for legislative purposes, 
responsibility for the administration of the 
schools has been assigned to boards of ed- 
ucation, directors, or trustees. 

As would be expected from our history 
this local town-meeting concept is still in 
use throughout the New England states 
and in most of the states of the Middle 
West and West where the small district 
type of school organization is predominant. 
It is not provided for in any of the states 
of the deep South nor in more than one 
or two of the states using the strictly 
county-district plan of organization. In 
some states using the county system in 
part it is a meeting of the electorate of the 
local subdistrict not of the county district 
that is contemplated in the law.* The 
idea is not applied in the states of Iowa 
and Washington, two states with the prin- 
ciple of district organization predominating, 
though it is provided for in California, 
Arizona, Virginia, and South Carolina in 
which states county control exists in vary- 
ing but considerable degrees. From the 
history of its settlement and development 
one might expect the district meeting to be 
used in Ohio, but it is not provided for in 
the state’s present school statutes. 


4. District Meeting Given Up in 
Some States 


Various changes in school organization 
have been going on throughout the country 
for many years. For some states the growth 
of population centers alone has made the 
district meeting impractical for much of 
the state, and growth toward county and 
state school organization in such states as 
Delaware, Maryland, Utah, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, and others has tended to 
bring the representative principle rather 
than the direct-legislation principle to the 
fore in school government and somewhat 
to discourage direct legislation by the 
people. 

With this general shift toward central- 
ization of school control the district meet- 
ing as an instrument of legislation is being 


discarded not only in populous or geo-- 


graphically large districts, however, but in 
entire states. A brief search in the earlier 
school laws of a few states which presently 
do not provide for the district meeting 
shows this.® 


8In South Carolina the local district trustees (not the 
county board of education) have power “to call meetings 
of the qualified electors of the district for consultation in 
regard to the school interests thereof.’ General School 
Law of South Carolina — 1936, sec. 5384, par. 5. 

*It may be stretching a point to say this of Iowa, but 
as will be noted later the case illustrates well how we 
have shifted. The school code of Iowa for 1847 provided 
for the district meeting as an important part of the ma- 
chinery of school government. See: Applied History, 
Benjamin F. Shambaugh, ed. Iowa City, Iowa, State 
Historical Society, 1914. Vol. II: 225 ff 
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Ohio — The law of 1838 said the “voters pres- 
ent” at a town meeting may transact all the 
ordinary business of the district, including the 
election of the three directors. An earlier law 

1821) had used the word “householders” in- 
stead of “voters.”*° The laws of 1889 provided 
for a district meeting at which the meeting shall 
“organize by the appointment of a chairman and 
secretary and proceed to vote by ballot for per- 
sons to serve as members of the board.”"? This 
is only a school-board election, perhaps, but it is 
carried on through a meeting of the voters. Even 
this provision has been repealed later. 

North Dakota — In 1890 the law permitted the 
board, or if petitioned, compelled it to “call a 
meeting of the voters of the district at some 
convenient time and place fixed by the board, 
to vote upon the question of selection, purchase, 
exchange, or sale of a school house site.” 

Delaware — As early as 1898 at least and down 
to 1919-20 when the county system was intro- 
duced the district meeting was provided for. The 
1898 law said “a stated meeting of the school 
voters of each school district shall be held on 
the last Saturday in June,” etc., and provided for 
“adjourned” and “occasional” meetings.** 

Florida — The laws of 1936 and at least as 
early as 1899 provided that the county board of 
education should “appoint one supervisor for 
each school on the recommendation of the 
patrons.” In 1939 the law provided for appoint- 
ment of all officers and teachers on recommenda- 
tion of the county superintendent.** This seems 
to imply if it does not specify that until recently 
the use of the sub-district meeting was possible. 

Washington — By the laws of 1890, in order to 
effect a union of districts the clerks “shall upon 
a written application of five heads of families of 
their respective districts, call a meeting of the 
voters.” In the laws of 1923 this meeting became 
“a special election of the voters.’*® 

Iowa — Adding to the above comments on Iowa 
sections 1717, 171744, and 1718 of the school 
laws of 1880 provided wide powers both for a 
township district meeting and for a sub-district 
meeting. As late as 1915 this law (sects. 2746, 
2747, and 2749) show§® little change of these 
powers except in wording, and it is even later 
(1925, sec. 4217) before the word “meeting” 
begins to be referred to as “annual meeting or 
election.” By the 1931 law the “powers of 
electors” are listed much the same as before, but 
the words “annual meeting” are replaced by the 
words “regular election.” At this “regular elec- 
tion” vote is by ballot (sec. 4218) and the 
matters to be voted upon must have been 
mentioned in the notice of election. Whether the 
opportunity for deliberations actually disappeared 
might not be entirely clear from the law, but at 
least any positive provision for it seems to be 
lacking after 1931. 


This is but a small sample of search for 
evidence as to the actual steps we are 
taking in the centralization process as it 
pertains to the one feature of local school 
machinery, the district meeting. But from 
this sample it is clear. that we are tending 
away from the practice of direct legislation. 

In this shift, however, we should not 
conclude too quickly that the people are 
in all such cases giving up their rights to 
legislate for the schools. In Iowa where 
the district meeting was used until recent 
years the people, speaking through the 





See: James J 
(Coluntbus, Ohio 
54 ff 

USee: Ohio School Laws — 1889. Chap. 8, sec. 3808. 

12See: School Laws of the State of North Dakota — 
1890. Art. VI, Sec. 81. 

18See: School Laws for Free Public Schools of the State 
of Delaware — 1898, Sec. 14. 

See: The School Laws of Florida — 1936. Sec. 561. 
Ibid., 1899, Sec. 40, paragraph 3. 

See: School Laws of the State of Washington — 1890. 
Title XIII, Sec. 61. /bid., 1923, Art. V. 


Burns Educational History of Ohio. 
Historical Publishing Co., 1905), p. 
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elections rather than through deliberative 
assemblies, still have practically all the 
powers they had before to direct the man- 
agement of their schools. By Article 6, 
sec. 453.3 of the lowa School Code of 1942 
the voters at any regular or special election 
may pass upon many important matters. 
They may elect board members and a 
treasurer, vote on bonds, direct the board 
as to the levy of a tax for a schoolhouse 
or to pay debts, authorize indebtedness, 
direct the transfer of surplus in building 
fund to the general fund, direct the board 
to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of prop- 
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erty and use money realized on such trans- 
actions, direct the board as to district 
reorganization, direct change of textbooks, 
direct the board to develop a school of 
higher order than a high school, and “de- 
cide any other proposition authorized by 
law when the same has been properly sub- 
mitted.” Further, by petition the people 
of Iowa can compel the board to submit 
any proposition they want at such election, 
provided only that it is within the school 
law. 

Thus in giving up the school meeting 
the state of Iowa has given up very little 
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except, possibly, the opportunity to de- 
liberate publicly upon school issues that 
are to be decided by the people direct. 

In the present Ohio school laws, however, 
one finds no such detail of rights reserved 
to the people to exercise through elections. 
So, in moving away from direct legislation 
by the district meeting plan our states, by 
these two cases, seem to have moved quite 
differently. Extensive study would be re- 
quired to trace the wide variety of moves 
that we have made so far. 


(To be continued in August) 


Reading and the Placement Problem 


It has become the belief of a growing 
number of men in the educational world 
that many of our trials and tribulations in 
endeavoring to educate grade school, high 
school, and even college students come from 
inability to read on their educational level. 

This is no reflection on the teacher of 
the lower grades who works valiantly to 
lay a thorough foundation of training in 
reading. The difficulty arises from the 
fact that children come into the reading 
situation in the first grade with greatly 
varying degrees of readiness to undertake 
reading. A bright five-and-one-half-year- 
old kindergarten girl with a mental age of 
seven, reaching first grade at the age of six 
and one half will have arrived just at the 
age when it is recognized most youngsters 
tend to begin reading. In her case, being 
alert mentally and with a maturity beyond 
her years, probably of her own accord she 
will become interested in reading while in 
kindergarten and will practically teach her- 
self to read. 


“Normal Children” and Beginning 
Reading 

Another youngster, possibly a boy, four 
years chronologically, but two and one half 
mentally presents an almost impossid::2 
problem. Though retained an extra year in 
kindergarten so that he reaches first grade 
at the age of six, he still has a mental age 
of only three and three quarter years and 
probably is low in most body developments 
and skills. Although he has arrived in first 
grade he is so immature that it will be not 
one year, nor two, but at least three years 
before his mental and physical growth will 
normally adjust themselves to first-grade 
reading. Such a child through no fault of 
his own is doomed to failure if pushed into 
beginning reading by his parents or teach- 
ers. There are other things he can do even 
if immature, but certainly not reading for 
which his eyes will not have made their 
adjustment for at least two years. 





‘Superintendent of Schools, New London, Conn 


Warren A. Hanson’ 


These cases are extreme but in between 
lie the great range of “normal children”’ 
who are not normal at all, but present all 
forms of beginning reading problems, most 
serious of which result from forcing the 
child to attempt to read before either his 
mind or his muscles are ready. True, many 
such cases can be trained to read in a halt- 
ing fashion, if the parents and teachers are 
persistent, but at what cost in later life in 
nervous, physical and social disabilities! A 
few of us are beginning to suspect that the 
otherwise intelligent poor student in high 
school and college may be the result of too 
early “processing” in reading. Students 
with brilliant minds have been found in 
college with fourth-grade reading speed. 
What a handicap! There must be a reason. 
More and more the finger of suspicion 
points to teaching reading to children too 





Reading is probably the most com- 

plex and constantly used intellectual 

activity of life. (Photo courtesy Chi- 
cago Public Schools) 


young mentally, or in physical adaptability 
to undertake it without strain, particularly 
on the immature eye muscles and the 
nerves functioning with them. Delay in 
teaching reading to some of these children 
in the first grade may bring big dividends 
in health and later progress — for when 
reading readiness does occur many go 
ahead by leaps and bounds. It is not 
wholly a matter of intelligence or educa- 
tion, but rather some series of factors of 
which we know too little. Of two children 
chronologically six and one half, one may 
read with the greatest of ease; the other 
only under pressure and- with difficulty, 
yet he may be far the more intelligent of 
the two. It would seem that we should go 
most slowly in forcing any six- to seven- 


‘year-old child into reading just because 


some five-year-old reads with ease. To use 
any form of pressure or method except that 
of interest may do harm which may raise 
fundamental problems not only in various 
subjects, but psychologically in upper 
grade, high school, or even in mature life. 

Let us do all we can to encourage good 
reading, but let us remember that reading 
as we know it today is a skill gradually 
acquired by most of our ancestors in the 
past four or five generations. It takes time 
for nature to make her adjustments. Let us 
be patient with the children who are slow 
or unwilling or even unable to undertake 
reading. Perhaps nature in their cases 
needs more time to work in her slow, sys- 
tematic way. Our patience will be reward- 
ed by all the greater speed and accuracy 
later. Let us surround and encourage them 
with -every educational advantage, but 
likewise let us be patient with these little 
folks of ours for each grows differently and 
in his own particular fashion. 


Pupil Placement 


Study over the past few years has been 
rather convincing that the urge to learn, 
the will to work, social adaptability, as well 
as many other factors, enter into the suc- 
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cess or failure of a child in a given situa- 
tion. May it not be that in order to get 
the most out of the child, we have been 
thinking of him as made up of so many 
acquired skills and knowledges plus abili- 
ties to acquire the same. We have quite 
overlooked the fact that he is fundamen- 
tally a human being. , 

Education needs to set up machinery 
that will provide better placement in school 
for all children. It is our belief that aside 
from the problem of developing better 
methods of teaching reading and overcom- 
ing reading defects; this is the great prob- 
lem in education today. The development 
of proper placement of pupils in school 
needs consideration of chronological age, 
mental age, social age and inclination, plus 
teacher judgment involving all these factors 
and others learned from daily contact with 
the pupil. 

Perhaps the success or failure of school 
children is conditioned more than we think 
by these various factors that appeal to us 
in later life. We do our best work or enjoy 
our greatest pleasure when we associate 
with those with whom we feel most friendly 
and with whom we have much in common. 
Children react to the same sets of values. 


Two Typical Exceptions 


It is highly undesirable to place two 
children of the mental age of ten in a 
room and expect them to like it and get 
results when one is a brilliant little miss of 
eight while the other is an overgrown young 
adolescent giant of twelve. Just what have 
they in common? We do not know. Mod- 
ern homogeneous grouping based on mental 
age as carried out in-some Schools would 
place them thus. 

On the other hand, it would seem that, 
other factors being normal, this eight-year- 
old miss is not going to be happy with 
the eight-year-olds as is the practice in 
more conservative systems; she is years 
ahead of them in her thinking and in many 
of her interests. If placed with those of 
her ten-year-old mental age neither she nor 
the normal ten-year-olds are going to be 
very happy for she, while able to recite 
with them, will not have reached the same 
physical and social interests. Observance 
would lead us to believe that she will fit in 
best somewhere in between, preferably 
about the level of the nine-year-olds and 
will be able to keep up physically and in 
non-school interests with a considerable 
number of the less physically developed. 
With such placement she will be a happy 
child, contributing her share to the growth 
of the class while absorbing through breadth 
of interests much more than the average 
of the class. 

The story is just in reverse with poor 
twelve-year-old Peter, passed ahead 
through the earlier years through his 
mother’s will power and insistence. By the 
time he reaches third grade he is a failure 
and knows it. He has repeated and repeat- 
ed and become discouraged. While it is 
true that his ability is only of the ten- 





Good placement means success in the 
reading class. 


year-old variety, he is big enough to play 
with the fourteen-year-olds, but does not 
enjoy them; they can outwit him and they 
talk about things that are beyond his com- 
prehension. No, that is not his place. 

Neither is it with the ten-year-olds 
among whom he towers head and shoulders. 
True, he can do the work they do with 
ease, but he does not enjoy this baby stuff. 
He is a young man of experience and knows 
many things in the world outside, of which 
these ten-year-olds know nothing. No, that 
is not the place for Peter. He would like 
to play best with those who are somewhat 
younger than he, some of the eleven-year- 
olds who are his friends. It is true they 
know some things from books he does not 
and are faster on the problems he finds 
rather difficult, but he is happy with them 
because they look up to his worldly wisdom 
in which he sometimes stretches above 
them. His place in school would seem to be 
with these eleven-twelve-year-olds where he 
can work hard keeping up with them, yes, 
actually succeed in securing a satisfactory 
mark in much of his classwork. Even here 
he may do better than a few of the slower 
pupils in one or two subjects in which he is 
interested while excelling all in the field of 
sports where he is most at home. Here he 
will find himself and put forth his best 
effort. 

Neither the girl nor the boy fit the ex- 
treme groups of their chronological ages nor 
the common group into which their mental 
age would send them. They will become 
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good men and women and citizens if they 
have become members of groups of reason- 
ably identical interests and tastes. Does 
that not set the pattern for school pro- 
cedures? May not the day come when we 
shall no longer place or promote children 
according to the time the parents presented 
them to the world, nor yet according to the 
particular mental abilities with which they 
were endowed by nature but, instead, place 
them in groups for instruction, made up, as 
those of us older folk, of those of their 
own interests. If we would develop a 
formula it would be to find the “social” age 
of the child by averaging his physical age 
with his mental age, tempering the whole 
by the observation and judgment of his 
teacher as to where he would fit best. Such 
a child will be happier, more acceptable to 
his fellows, and because he fits will be in- 
terested in them and their work and 
thereby will become the best student he is 
capable of being. Under such conditions, 
the schools can do him the most good, 
making of him an intelligent, capable 
American, anxious to learn, willing to work, 
and desirous of making his contribution to 
the common good. This is the true spirit 
of democracy; let us give him the utmost 
benefit of its influence for of such is 
America. 
Ne eee 

SICK-LEAVE ALLOWANCES AT SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

The board of education at San Diego, Cailif., 
has approved revised regulations governing sick- 
leave allowances for all school employees. All 
regularly employed certificated or noncertificated 
staff members, and all temporary noncertificated 
staff members, who have served continuously for 
a period of one year, will be entitled to a leave 
of absence for illness. 

Full salary will be paid for not to exceed five 
days of sick leave during the first five calendar 
months of service, with one additional day for 
each additional calendar month or portion there 
of of service during the first fiscal year of 
employment. 

Full salary will be paid for ten days’ sick 
leave for employees under teacher contract, or on 
a ten-month assignment year, eleven days for 
employees on an eleven-month assignment year, 
and twelve days for employees on a twelve 
month assignment year during the second and 
subsequent fiscal year of employment. 

Full salary for days of sick leave which may 
accumulate from year to year from the unused 
portion of the annual sick-leave allowance must 
not exceed a maximum of thirty days in a fiscal 
year. 

Forty-five per cent of the absentees’ salary will 
be paid for absence in excess of the periods spe- 
cified, up to a total of five months for full and 
part salary. 

Any employee who is unable to render as- 
signed service due to quarantine regulations will 
be entitled to the same leave as though he were 
personally ill, but he must file a certificate from 
the city health board showing quarantine. 

Absence without loss of salary will be allowed 
for a period not to exceed three days for a death 
in the immediate family. 

Employees while on leave of absence will main- 
tain any prior sick rights which may have ac- 
cumulated but may not accumulate any addi- 
tional sick-leave rights during the period of 
leave. 

Employees who have been absent on account of 
personal illness for more than ten days, will be 
required to file with the board a certificate of 
physical or mental fitness, signed by a physician 
approved by the board 
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Whether or not school-board members 
need to grow in-service is no longer a de- 
batable question in a wideawake com- 
munity. There are, however, many com- 
munities that do not realize the necessity 
of the in-service training for the hundreds 
of men and women who are serving for 
their first time as members of a board of 
education. These men and women are help- 
ing to make policies which may control the 
destiny of our American way of life for 
generations to come. There are no prob- 
lems more vital to the progress of Ameri- 
can education than those decided upon by 
the boards of education. 

There is no more important work than 
being a member of a local board of educa- 
tion. The citizens of the local community 
delegate to the school-board members the 
responsibility of administering the schools 
according to the laws of the state. There 
are many problems pertaining to the school 
which are local in nature and not covered 
by the state laws. Therefore, the mem- 
bers of the school boards must be educated 
as to their duties and responsibilities if the 
best possible educational program is to be 
had for the local community. 

The accompanying chart gives a sum- 
mary in alphabetical form, of some of the 
work to be done in the administration of a 
school system and the part the board of 
education must assume in this work. The 
words approve, appoint, maintain, or select, 
as used in the chart, are intended to mean 
that the board will have a deliberate discus- 
sion on the topic and come to a group 
decision. The recommendations are pre- 
sented by the superintendent and may be 
changed or rejected. If rejected, new rec- 
ommendations are to be made before final 
approval is given. 

The work to be done in the administra- 
tion of a school as given in the chart does 
not purport to be all inclusive. It does, 
however, give many of the major problems 
and brings out the fact that members of 
the board of education should be educated 
for the work they are to do. The qualifica- 
tions for a member of a board of education 
as prescribed by law in the several states 
are very meager and many persons enter 
this work without any knowledge of the 
problems or importance of the work to be 
done. The most plausible solution to this 
problem seems to be an in-service training 
program for school-board members. 

There are three avenues of approach to 
the in-service training program: the local 
unit, the State School Board Association, 
and the State Department of Education. 
Until recent years the local unitghas been 
considered the only source for training, and 
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In-Service Training of School-Board Members 
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WORK TO BE DONE 


Administration of Pupil Personnel 


Adult Education 
A ppeals 


Appointment of Personnel 


Appointment of Superintendent 


Budget 


Building Program 


Business Affairs 
Communications 


Community Use of School Build- 
ings, Grounds, and Equipment 


Finances 


Health and Safety 

In-Service Training of Employees 
Opening and Closing School 
Public School Relations 
Qualifications of Employees 
Research 


Records and Reports 


Salary Schedule 


School-Board Minutes 
(over) 
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PART BOARD MUST DO 


Approve policies concerning pupil classification 
and promotion recommended by the superin- 
tendent 


Adopt rules and regulations which will en- 
courage a program 


Act as a court of appeals and thus render ‘a 
decision 


Appoint and contract with principals, teachers, 
custodians, and other employees who have been 
recommended by the superintendent 


Select and elect usually without professional 
advice 


Adopt the budget which has been prepared and 
presented by superintendent 


Cause surveys to be made when needed. De- 
termine educational specifications of proposed 
building. Select architect. Approve plans and 
let contracts. Supervise building program. Pro- 
vide for the necessary financing of program. 


Approve all transactions 
Study and take final action 


Adopt policies upon recommendation of super- 
intendent which will encourage community use 


Fix tax rates and report 


Approve the health and safety program recom- 
mended by the superintendent 


Approve all plans of in-service training of em- 
ployed personnel 


Formulate policies pertaining to open and clos- 
ing dates, and holidays in accordance to law 


Adopt policies which will bring about a closer 
home-school-community relationship. Represent 
the school to the public 


Approve recommended qualifications 


Formulate policies which will encourage re- 
search within the school system 


Maintain a continuing census and a complete 
child-accounting system of records. Cause all 
reports to be made according to law and need 


Adopt a working salary schedule for all em- 
ployed personnel 


Keep, or cause to be kept, complete, accurate, 
and legal records of all meetings including a 
continuing “motions history” 
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WORK TO BE DONE 
School Curriculum 


School Organization 


PART BOARD MUST DO 


Adopt upon recommendations of superintendent 


Approve the organization of the school upon 


the recommendations of the superintendent 


School Progress 


Discuss, council, and take action which will as- 


sure continued school progress 


Substitute Teachers 


Appoint and contract with qualified persons who 


have been recommended by the superintendent 


Supervision 


Adopt rules and regulations pertaining to per- 


sonnel, organization, and scope of work 


Textbooks 


Transportation 


Adopt upon recommendation of superintendent 


Determine policies upon recommendation of su- 
perintendent 


pertaining to buses, drivers, 


routes, etc. 


Miscellaneous 


Adopt policies concerning part-time education, 


education for the atypical children, supervision 
of nonconforming pupils, and all other prob- 
lems pertaining to the school in general 


so often no organized effort has been made 
to carry out a definite program. The new 
members of the board received their train- 
ing only through experience which has not 
been altogether the most profitable type. 
Many difficulties are encountered when this 
in-service training is left to the local unit. 
The chief executive, the superintendent of 
schools, is the logical person to carry on 
this program. There are times, however, 
when some new members are elected, and 
they do not have confidence in the super- 
intendent and will not accept his leader- 
ship. In such a case faulty practices are 
often started. There are also times when 
the superintendent will not accept leader- 
ship and is satisfied to continue all practices 
regardless of consequences. There are, how- 
ever, many local communities in which 
there are excellent in-service training pro- 
grams. 

Within the past two decades the state 
school-board associations have become more 
numerous. There are at the present time 
approximately thirty states with such an 
organization. This association offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for an in-service train- 
ing program for school-board members. 
This is especially true if the association 
follows the practice of holding state and 
district meetings. These meetings in many 
states are becoming more and more in- 
structional in board of education work. In 
other words effort is now being made to 
educate the board members on specific 
school-board problems instead of always 
trying to unite the members into a pressure 
group. It is realized there has been and 
will be need for the association to exert 
pressure for better educational facilities for 
youth. The major function, however, of 
the association should be to give an in- 
service training program for its members. 

The third avenue of approach to the 
problem of in-service training of school 





board members is through the State De- 
partment of Education. Each of the several 
State Departments of Education could well 
afford to have as a member of the staff a 
person who is well versed in the problems 
of the board of education and who will 
devote full time to the in-service training 
program. This person should not take the 
attitude of telling the members of the board 
what to do, but rather give instructions 
through small group conferences on the 
problems and work of the board of edu- 
cation. 

Since the problems of the board of edu- 
cation are so numerous and since there are 
sO many new members on the board each 
year, it is highly desirable to plan an or- 
ganized in-service training program. The 
average state could make use of all the 
avenues of approach and still find more 
work to be done. The amount of time and 
energy it takes to do this job will be time 
and energy spent on increasing educational 
advantages for the youth of our country. 





GUIDANCE IN THE PRATT SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Paul Dellinger’ 


The scope of guidance, as practiced in the 
Pratt schools, consists largely of the educa- 
tional and vocational features of the program. 
Two main phases of the concept of guidance 
are accepted by the administration and teach- 
ing staff. They are the distributive and ad- 
justive phases. In the former, the aim is to 
distribute youth as effectively as possible to 
educational and vocational opportunities. In 
the latter, the purpose is to help the indi- 
vidual to make the optional adjustment to 
educational and vocational situations. 

Under the plan of organization, counseling 
work begins with the ninth grade, which is 
an important level because it is the pivotal 


1Director of Guidance, Pratt Public Schools, Pratt, Kans. 
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age of many boys and girls. Interest in school 
and further traming increase at this age or 
diminish, and may possibly wane to the extent 
that a student drops out of school. 

During the first semester, all students are 
required to take a course in occupations. 
Economic fundamentals form one unit in the 
course in which the student is shown the re- 
lationship between an economic condition and 
the possible choice of a field of endeavor. At 
this grade level, broad general fields of work 
rather than specific occupations are given more 
attention. 

Students are required to submit several 
occupational analyses taken from special vo- 
cational materials. These are available to him 
in the school library. The occupational anal- 
yses are vocational subjects in which the 
students are interested. Tests are given not 
only to find the general ability of the student 
but to discover his special abilities. Students 
are not given the test scores, but they are ad- 
vised on the relationship between their ap- 
titudes and the choice of a future occupation. 
One test, Kuder’s Preference Record, is given 
twice, at the opening and the closing of the 
first semester. This record is useful not only 
to the counselor but to the student. It permits 
him to see the relationship between occupa- 
tional interest and capability. 

The second semester of the ninth-grade 
level is given over to pre-enrollment of the 
student. Each ninth grader, with his parent, 
and in conference with the counselor, works 
out the student’s program for the remainder 
of the high school and the first two years of 
college. The latter is an indication of further 
interest beyond high school, and this level of 
schooling is brought before the student and 
parent prior to his entry into the junior year 
of high school. 

e student’s program for the remainder of 
high school and the first two years of college 
are recorded on a plan chart, which is affixed 
to the back of the student’s permanent record 
card. An adequate checkup program is avail- 
able and necessary adjustments are made from 
time to time. 

Before a student enters the junior year of 
high school, a second conference is arranged 
between the parent, the student, and the 
counselor. Necessary amendments in the stu- 
dent’s program for the junior and senior years 
are then made, and a discussion of the first two 
years of college is held. 

At the ninth-grade level broad vocational 
fields are emphasized. All eleventh-grade stu- 
dents must begin to think seriously about their 
specific occupation and must be ready to make 
a decision with some degree of certainty 
about the choice. This conference is vocational 
in nature to a great extent. 

In the senior year little or no change in 
program is permitted, unless circumstances 
dictate. Problems arising during the senior 
year are referred to the director of guidance 
in the junior college. 

The graduates of Pratt High School and 
those who elect to enter the junior college, 
are given every attention possible to insure 
success in an institution of higher learning. 
Educationally, the counseling program seeks 
to orient freshmen to college life, and to guide 
sophomores in the selection of a senior college 
in keeping with the vocation of their choice. 

In the Pratt schools, under the very success- 
ful counseling program, the students will have 
at their corfimand resources to meet the prob- 
lems of life more effectively. 
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What the New Illinois Legal Code 


Means to Public School Administration 


Illinois has a new school legal code. 
Since the code was passed as emergency 
legislation, it became law on May | when 
signed by the governor. All school legisla- 
tion passed during the recent session of the 
General Assembly was made to gear di- 
rectly into the phraseology of the new code. 
Thus Illinois has been provided with a 
new outlook for the governance of the 
administration of its 12,000 independent 
school districts. Yet the basic conditions 
within the new code do not change such 
administration, for the codification in- 
volved no substantive changes in the law. 
Rather the present situation may be con- 
sidered only a new vantage point from 
which to remodel the law to make it fit 
modern needs of public education in a very 
complex and rapidly changing civilization. 

The significance of the codification lies 
in the fact that the old school law was 
archaic, contained numerous obsolete pro- 
visions long since useless because they had 
served their time limitations or had been 
invalidated by court decisions, and was en- 
crusted by poor and needless phraseology. 
The provisions for the tripartite adminis- 
tration of the Chicago schools by special 
legislation had been threaded through 
those governing the numerous other school 
districts, to the great confusion of many 
readers of the law. A large bulk of ex- 
traneous material has now been removed, 
superfluous phrasing has been deleted, and 
the different types of general subject matter 
have been grouped in logical order, in- 
cluding the separation of the Chicago pro- 
visions. As the codifiers expressed it, their 
work was “streamlining the old law.” 

All concerned with public education in 
Illinois now face a situation something 
like this: 

Members of the bar and of the bench 
may be slightly aided in avoiding opinions 
and decisions which in the past have lacked 
consistency and have materially damaged 
the interests of the public schools. 

The law may now be so easily read, with 
its identifying and descriptive running 
heads at the top of the pages, that school- 
board members, superintendents, and pos- 
sibly even teachers should find interest in 
it and possibly understand its meaning. 
Instead of being a stumbling block to 
school administration it should, in con- 
siderable degree, become a useful guide. 

But most importantly it provides a new 
base line from which to begin a long cam- 
paign of definitive and substantive changes 
which will bring legal procedures, permis- 
sions, and limitations abreast of reasonably 
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modern education philosophies, principles, 
and policies. In this broad field of in- 
telligent and orderly change much work 
lies ahead over many years, which will re- 
quire the best co-operation of many forces 
in statesmanlike planning and downright 
clever lobbying. 


Externa and Interna of Administration 


Professional educationists often separate 
the devices of school administration into 
the two groups of externa and interna. 
While the interna are concerned chiefly 
with those conditions which directly affect 
the teaching and learning processes and 
those things which go along with them in 
direct contact with pupils, the externa are 
significant for the fact that they under- 
gird the educational processes by supply- 
ing buildings and grounds, finance, clerical 
and janitorial assistance, and even the 
school law. Broadly conceived, the interna 
are concerned with educational philos- 
ophies and principles many of which must 
change with the changing world. They 
therefore should not be shackled too greatly 
with rigid regulatory laws, which for in- 
stance might restrict academic freedom. 
Rather, wise general principles should gov- 
ern administration. 

On the other hand, the externa very 
largely are involved with physical equip- 
ment and contractual arrangements. In 
order to have good titles to property, es- 
tablish binding contracts, and regulate 
financial operations which affect taxation 
of citizens, the externa may be said to be 
the field which may properly be most con- 
cerned with school law. Obviously there 
are in-between situations, and many vested 
interests in educational jobs are prone to 
make social security one of these by giving 
it possibly undue prominence in educa- 
tional philosophy instead of in business 
management. 

If these two broad divisions are kept in 
mind, it becomes more simple to sort out 
the different aspects of school administra- 
tion and to classify them in three areas so 
that laws may be enacted where laws are 
needed, policies established for flexibility 
and change as changes are needed, yet 
without the strait jacket of legalisms, so 
that the greatest possible latitude may be 
given for research to influence developing 
principles and techniques. 


Three Areas of Regulation 
1. Surveys of many state school codes 
disclose specific details both in respect to 
permissions and compulsions which it would 
have been better not to have passed as 
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laws. These have to do with hours, weeks, 
and months of studies, details of courses 
of study, and other matters which might 
much better have been left to the local 
school boards to adopt as policies, This 
would give latitude for change without 
having to go to legislatures for modifica- 
tions or even to wail interminably for 
changes in the state constitution. Enact- 
ment into rigid law should be the last step 
taken and broadly should be reserved for 
basic conditions of administration which, 
without constantly involving inconsistencies 
and contradictions in actual experience, 
can be determined for all school situations 
of possibly classified districts such as rural, 
small-town, and big-city. 

2. The second area is much more difficult 
to control effectively. Over the whole 
country about one sixth of the states do 
not have state centralized boards of educa- 
tion to aid both in determining and in im- 
plementing acceptable state policies this 
side of the rigid requirements of law. Only 
four states have an over-all board of control 
covering common schools and higher educa- 
tion. Many commentators have said that 
the state boards of education have often 
“done the wrong thing.” This in part has 
been due to the efforts at expanding the 
authorities of such boards to the point 
where they are administrative rather than 
policy-forming or counseling agencies. The 
chief educational officers of the state may 
or may not exercise real administrative 
authority. 

Possibly a minimum of permission to 
such state agencies should be over-all su- 
pervision, continuous research for the sake 
of both educational growth and recommen- 
dations for changing adopted policies and 
legislation, and the definitive establishment 
of policies of state-wide significance above 
the level of the authority in this respect 
properly to be exercised by the local school 
boards. With such policies definitely 
placed in the hands of these state agencies, 
it would seem that there should be suf- 
ficient responsiveness to the pressures of 
interested groups to develop and change 
state policies as conditions reasonably re- 
quire, yet to keep free the whole state sys- 
tem from the abuses of rigid legalisms. 

3. On the third level we should have 
the greatest latitude. The enthusiasts for 
this, that, or the other “school of educa- 
tional thought” may dispute to their heart’s 
content, reduce their ideas to writing, con- 
duct research in any field, and exert their 
pressures to induce the state agencies to 
adopt policies which may be suitable for 
trial and ultimate acceptance or rejection. 
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How Schools are Regulated 


Cutting across these suggestions are three 
basic considerations of everyday practice 
or the absence of it: 

1. We have roughly something less than 

~ 115,000 independent school districts, large, 

small, urban, suburban, and rural, in this 
country, officered by about 385,000 citizen 
lay school-board members. Commonly ac- 
cepted by law and even by prime educa- 
tional policy as the best known device for 
giving democracy and self-government to 
the public schools, these citizens are almost 
wholly neglected in educational thought. 
This is emphasized by the fact that of the 
outpouring of formal educational books 
each year not half a dozen treat of the 
prime problems. of school-board adminis- 
tration. And much of such treatment as 
we have is erroneous to 4 serious degree and 
in refutation of law. Yet the school boards 
are relied upon to initiate, establish, and 
maintain local school policies. In many 
cases, because of lack of formalized guid- 
ance and interest by the educational pro- 
fession, they make sorry mistakes which 
get their schools into trouble and even re- 
strict education. 

2. The common practice in the legis- 
latures of the country is for their members 
not to draft educational bills themselves, 
but to rely upon interest groups to bring 
in such bills for them to sponsor. There 
is no lack of such groups nor of such bills. 
The school laws of Illinois and all the bills 
introduced in the recent session of the 
Illinois General Assembly would not have 
developed except through the pressure of 
these groups, which include organized ed- 
ucators, school boards, farmers, industrial- 
ists, commercial men, labor, veterans, 
lawyers, and a variety of women’s groups. 
In any session of any legislature it is 
likely that one can descry bills which rep- 
resent vested interests in property or in 
educators’ social security. Probably the 
great majority of new legislative acts are 
for basic purposes which should be enacted 
into law. But many measures actually be- 
come law when, had there been a clear-cut 
understanding of the actual needs of the 
schools, they would have been thrown out 
as inappropriate for permanently fixing in 
legal form. Thus if all legislators, and 
even the members of the pressure groups, 
could be induced to understand the dif- 
ferences here suggested, much effort and 
many bad results from lobbying would be 
avoided. 

3. In the circumstances of pressures to 
frame laws which concern policy-making 
by school boards, it should follow that the 
school boards themselves, with their special 
types of experiences, should be a factor in 
the lawmaking, as indeed they are. Thus 
we have a circle which involves the need 
for uninformed citizens serving on school 
boards to become informed, presumably at 
the hands of the professional people, so that 
in turn they can be intelligent legislative 
factors. In Illinois, the General Assembly 
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has approved the idea of “educating the 
school boards” through formal legislation 
which permits the formation of school- 
board associations, the holding of school- 
board institutes, and the subvention of the 
principal association of boards for this pur- 
pose by a biennial appropriation of $15,000. 
Thus the importance of clean-cut thinking 
in the field of educational legislation is 
made evident. School-board knowledge is 
still more important when it is understood 
that no less an authority than N. L. Engel- 
hardt has openly advocated that associated 
school boards might well do the choosing of 
important educational commissions, as in- 
deed they have chosen county committees 
in Illinois to make surveys for district re- 
organization. 

This general position, in turn, em- 
phasizes the need for the best sort of con- 
tinuous co-operative activities on the part 
of school boards with all other groups 
actively engaged in the study of basic legis- 
lation and in taking part in molding opinion 
on all school legislative bills. That this 
strategic position on behalf of the schools 
is increasingly understood may be attested 
by the continuous efforts at informative 
group meetings of boards all over Illinois. 
In Chicago biweekly committee meetings of 
board members from a wide suburban area 
and three large evening banquet meetings 
yearly, at which 500 to 600 join in nu- 
merous study groups, nearly always involv- 
ing problems underlying legislation and 
policy making, still further high light the 
need for intelligent discrimination in these 
subjects. 


Fields for Continuous Action 


Now that Illinois has the new school 
code, which involved several years of pre- 
liminary discussions by interested groups 
before a commission was authorized in 1941 
to begin the actual work of codification to 
extend over the next four years, work 
should not stop. Instead there should be a 
distinct realization of all the factors nec- 
essary to improve policies and to put into 
law those changes which need the force of 
law to advance the schools. Undoubtedly 
there is room for difference of opinion re- 
garding what particular classification should 
claim specific problems. Two score of sub- 
jects come readily to mind,Many of them 
may seem to require investigation. For the 
sake of convenience the following are set 
down tentatively in classifications and 
grouped in suggestive families: 


Probably Best Adapted to School Law 


ADMINISTRATION 

Regulations for governing co-ordinated state 
leadership. 

Provisions for remodeling state administrative 
offices, including appointment instead of elec- 
tion of state superintendent. 

Modifying duties of county superintendents, pos- 
sibly giving them administrative as well as 
supervisory authority, but making them ap- 
pointive instead of elective. 

Remodel or possibly eliminate office of township 
school trustees, vesting many of their powers 
in county superintendents. 

Remodel office of township school treasurers and 
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possibly transfer duties in small counties else- 
where. 

State-wide reorganization of school districts to 
eliminate possibly 90 per cent of them and to 
broaden the basis of district administration and 
financial support. 

Elimination of many types of districts. 

Remodel “dual” school systems, with adequate 
support for “unit” systems. 

Remodel and possibly eliminate the county non- 
high school districts. 

Remodel three types of school boards by some 
elimination. 

Clarify school-board powers and duties, with par- 
ticular reference to administrative duties of 
presidents and secretaries, their terms of office 
and method of choice. a 

Remodel upward requirements for training and 
certification of city and county superintendents. 

Increase training and certification requirements of 
teachers. 

FINANCES 

Remodel revenue act so as to protect school 
districts from excessive tax delinquencies, tax 
objections, and vagaries of fluctuating tax 
assessments. 

Continuous biennial increase in state support of 
schools, 

Aid to pupil transportation. 

Aid to junior colleges. 

Regulation of federal financial aid. 

Provide equal educational opportunity for all 
as social policy implemented financially. 

CURRICULUM 

Transfer of requirements of courses of study, 
except possible minima, from the law to rec- 
ommendations of policy-forming state au- 
thority, leaving all maximum expansions to 
local school boards. 

Extension of grades by inclusion of the two 
years of college so as to make them available 
to all local neighborhoods through regional 
institutions under local school-board controls. 

Adequate authorization for specialized vocational 
schools and for work experience. 

Restudy constitutional provisions which prevent 
spiritual education in the schools. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Remodel employees’ state pensions as needed 

Remodel retirement provisions as required. 

Remodel teacher-tenure act as needed. 

Proper regulations of minimum wages when, as 
and if enacted into law, so that such law would 
not require wages for which the school districts 
had no funds. 


Extension of age limitations for compulsory edu- 
cation and provisions to make them effective. 

Revamp and clarify school election laws of vari- 
ous types. 


Possibly Best Adapted to Revokable 
State Policies 

CURRICULUM 

Recommendations on courses of study, possibly 
exclusive of legal minimum standards. 

Persistent guidance of school boards and adminis- 
trators toward maximum efforts. 

Guidance toward vocational education, work ex- 
perience, and junior college levels. 

Measurements for accepted educational standards 
for the state in terms other than of money. 

Stimulus for effective adult education to remove 
functional illiteracies and guide toward more 
nearly full formal education 

ADMINISTRATION 

Improvement of school-board and administrative 
procedures and records, including good and law- 
ful board minutes. 

Inspectorial measures to enforce law to issue 
annua! reports 

Revision and modernization of accounting and 
auditing practices under possible penalties. 

Guidance toward effective local public relations 
for school boards and administrators. 

Guidance for local areas for. school-district re- 
organization, possibly carried out through 


county superintendents 
(Concluded on page 68) 
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Postwar Education in Canada 


No one today would dare make a prediction 
as to the future of education in any country 
without making his assertions conditional on 
political and economic circumstances. The 
statements in this article concerning probable 
trends in education are made on the assump- 
tion that the war will be over in a year or 
two and that Canada will then enjoy a period 
of peace and prosperity with reasonably full 
employment under democratic and forward- 
looking governments. 

It is also assumed that under the above 
favorable circumstances there will be a lively 
and increasing public interest in education. It 
would be rash to take this for granted, but 
there are good reasons at present for optimism. 
Public meetings on education often draw twice 
the number that could be expected a few 
years ago. A document, The Report of the 
Survey Committee of the Canada and New- 
foundland Education Association, which sets 
forth the most urgent educational needs in 
Canada, has had a distribution of over 10,000 
copies — most of them sent on request - 
since its publication a year and a half ago 
A follow-up to this report is being well re- 
ceived. 

One further word or caution is necessary. 
There are in Canada virtually ten distinct 
systems of education — one in each of eight 
provinces and two (the Catholic and the 
Protestant) in the ninth province, Quebec. 
They have a common characteristic in that 
control over the interna of the schools (cur- 
riculum, textbooks, teachers’ qualifications, 
etc.) is highly centralized; but the effect of 

1Dr. Phillips is Professor of History of Education at 
the Ontario College of Education, Toronto. He is also 
secretary-treasurer of the Canada-Newfoundland Education 


Association, and Canadian secretary of the Canada-United 
States Committee on Education 


Charles E. Phillips, Ph.D.’ 





Country children respond to a school movie throughout Canada. The 
National Film Board provides 16mm. films to rural schools. 


this is to intensify distinctions as between one 
province and another. Therefore every general 
statement regarding trends in Canadian edu- 
cation is subject to correction or modification 
when applied to a particular area. 

Now for the cursory survey of postwar 
education in Canada. 

Rural Areas. Canada is largely an agricul- 
tural country, and provision for education in 





A typical academic class in session (the library period in the North 
Toronto Collegiate Institute). 
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rural areas is generally inferior by comparison 
with the city. Under those circumstances 
progress in education tends to be equated with 
bringing rural education up to existing urban 
standards. To do this the first essential step 
is to establish a rural administrative. unit 
much larger than the traditional one-teacher, 
three-trustee school section. The change-over 
to the larger unit is now proceeding apace and 
should be an accomplished fact virtually 
everywhere in five or ten years. Then the 
shabby little schoolhouse, sentimentally mis- 
represented as red and otherwise colorful, will 
gradually be replaced by sanitary and well- 
equipped buildings adequate for both elemen- 
tary and secondary grades. Several provinces 
already have architects at work on plans. 
Report of the Survey Committee asks for an 
immediate capital expenditure of 44 million 
dollars in buildings — chiefly in rural areas. 

The Pupil. To deal in a few sentences with 
the most important factor in postwar educa- , 
tion, about all that can be said is that the 
pupil will benefit from services other than 
prescriptions of curriculum. The school of 
tomorrow will be charged with a large measure 
of responsibility for the health of children. 
If present plans and hopes are fulfilled, there 
will be almost universal provision for medical 
and dental inspection, for treatment in case 
of financial need at least, and for hot lunches 
as part of education in health and home 
economics. 
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Manual training room in the Kitchener School, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, is typical of the well equipped shops in 


elementary schools. 


Moreover the school will feel obliged to 
offer guidance no less than instruction. There 
has been a marked growth in the past few 
years of personnel and facilities for vocational 
guidance. If the concept of guidance broadens 
accordingly, as it probably will, to include 
educational and social aspects, it may affect 
the whole process of education. For this and 
other reasons many educators expect accelera- 
tion in the slow movement away from the 
traditional and essentialist type of education 
which prevails throughout most of Canada. 
At present, however, the war is still giving 
strength to the mixed voices that call for 
efficiency in practical skills, precise knowledge, 
and rigid disciplines of mind and body. 

The Teacher. Present indications are that 
postwar teachers will as a matter of course 
be enrolled as members in professional associa- 
tions, that the period of professional training 
will be longer than now, and that salaries and 
social status will be somewhat higher. Present 
standards of academic preparation for Ca- 
nadian teachers are fairly high — usually 12 or 
13 grades for elementary-school teachers, plus 
4 years liberal arts for fully qualified secondary 
school teachers. But professional training is 
limited to one additional year, and much of 
this training is semiacademic since most 
teacher-training institutions retain an em- 
phasis on special method. The postwar teacher 
is likely to receive more pre-service training 
and more in-service training of a general pro- 
fessional character. As for salaries, the median 
three years from now should be about $1,200, 
and the range, with special exceptions, from 
$900 to $4,000, to judge by the rate of im- 
provement during the three years past. An 
increasing number of businessmen are actively 
in favor of better remuneration for teachers — 
occasionally perhaps from fear that low-income 
teachers may subject the rising generation to 
leftist indoctrination. 

The Supervisor. Supervising personnel in 
Canada consists chiefly of “inspectors” who 
report to the provincial authority on the work 
of teachers and on the equipment and condi- 
tion of the school. The tendency is toward 
a more helpful and encouraging type of super- 
vision, which the postwar teacher may hope to 
enjoy. The term “superintendent” is replacing 
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The home economics department in a Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, school is typical of the combined cookery and 


housekeeping rooms in elementary schools. 


“inspector” and more “helping teachers’ are 
being employed. At present good supervision 
is hampered by an excessive burden of ad- 
ministrative duties, particularly in connection 
with the change to larger units of rural school 
administration. But there have been recent 
additions to supervisory personnel and much 








The old time common drinking cup 

and wash basin have been replaced 

in Canadian rural schools by thor- 
oughly modern sanitary fixtures. 


larger additions will be made in the postwar 
period. 

The Local Taxpayer. Recently Ontario 
transferred a large proportion of the financial 
burden of education from local real estate to 
the provincial treasury. Other provinces al- 
ready have experts at work on similar plans. 
In postwar Canada, therefore, with less local 
financial responsibility and with school boards 
elected over a larger area, the taxpayer will 
not have the same immediate and direct con- 
trol over education that he exercises at present. 
In some provinces there will still be local 
boards of trustees with residual powers over 
the maintenance of buildings and the like 
But organized public interest in the local 
school will be expressed more and more 
through parent-teacher organizations, com- 
monly called “home and school associations” 
in Canada, These are growing in number and 
vitality. 

The Community. Although less subject to 
direct local control, the postwar schools of 
Canada will be closer to the lives of people in 
the community. Here and there across the 
country during the past few years individual 
schools have adapted their programs to local 
needs, and provincial departments of education 
are now encouraging other schools to follow 
these examples. The typical rural or town high 
school of the future will be a composite school, 
offering a variety of electives supplementary to 
a substantial core. Practical subjects like ag- 
riculture, shopwork, commercial work, and 
home economics will be custom tailored to 
local requirements. The same will be true to 
some extent of recreational activities — phys- 
ical and aesthetic — such as games, hobbies, 
music, and art. The community served by 
such schools will be aided by the more ex- 
tensive use of school buses and less frequently 
by the erection of dormitories for students 

The Nation. At the same time the local 
school must look also to the country at large. 
Canadian educators have plans afoot already 
to make education a more potent force for 
national unity. A report will shortly be pub- 
lished on the teaching of Canadian history for 
this purpose. Recent federal legislation pro- 
vides funds and agencies for the improvements 
of physical fitness and vocational education 
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A Typical New School Plant. The West Preparatory Schoo! at Forest Hill Village, Ontario, Canada. A wide porch is 
provided at each end of the building where students may gather in inclement weather. 


throughout the nation. It is assumed by al- 
most everyol vho knows th Luatio 
there must be federal grants to equalize edu- 
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nation with a world-wide point of view In 
the postwar educational world she should hav 
a more influential voice. She has not yet par 
ticipated in the Conference of Allied Ministers 
of Education, but some significance may be 
attached to the fact that a group ol Canadial 


educators have joined United States educato 

in a Canada-United States Committee on Edu- 
cation, whose purpose is to make education a 
power and a safeguard for good will between 
There is 


the two countries moreover a 


characteristic of Canadian education which 


some consider to be most effective in enabling 


a person to transcend the narrow limits of 
time and space. As suggested before, much 
time is spent in Canadian schools on the study 
of language and literature and of mathematics 
ancient,as well as modern, foreign no less than 
“vulgar 


whether applicable or inapplicable 


to the immediate here and now. In the post 
war schools fewer pupils will study ancient 
languages and fewer will run the full gamut 
of mathematical discipline. But the tradition 
of Canadian education is such that there is 
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, ' 
ore tormidable will be the problem of re- 
raining and placement to absorb the illion 


industrial workers of the wartime economy. 


It is a problem which may be constantly re- 
newed in peacetime as technological advances 
make obsolete skills and trades learned in long 
adult 


ipprenticeship. Undoubtedly 
education for vocation citizenship, and leisure 


years oO! 


will be an institution of respectable propor- 
tions in Canada after the war. There is much 

lk already of “people’s colleges” to provide 
full-time o1 part-time education, but the exact 
structure of adult education agencies is not 
cle iT 
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This will be the shape of Canadian educa- 


on in the future if Canadian educators are 
ble to carry out their plans. Success will be 
on the solution of world problems 
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Causes of Elementary School Absence 
Mrs. Nellie Hightéwer and Dr. L. A. Barrett! 


\ study has just been completed in the 
Longfellow elementary Salida, Colo 


the reasons given by pupils when they re- 
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turn from an absence as to why they were 
unable to attend classes. In some cases, the 
school administration was inclined to doubt 


the veracity of the statements but in no cases 
did they change them 

When a child returned to school after being 
iway whether after an absence of a half day 
or longer periods of time, he was asked to fill 
out a form with his name, the number of days 
ibsence, and his explanation of the cause of 
bs nce 


The most w idely 


Salida Public Schools, Salida, Colo 


known cause of absence 
iccording to the childrens’ statements were 


colds which accounted for 87 absences with 
the matter-of-fact “out of town” coming a 
close second with 77 pupils giving that as a 


reason for absence. 


Probably due to the fancied difficulties en- 
countered when the city began adding a minute 
quantity of chlorine to the drinking water, 74 
pupils gave “stomach trouble” as the causes of 
absence to put the reason only one ahead of 
“helping mother” with 73 absences. 

Throat troubles lumped together accounted for 
68 absences, while 66 youngsters were honest by 
saying they had “no reason” to give for absence. 
An epidemic of mumps swept through the lower 
grades in the spring to account for 57 mumps 
cases, while headaches of all sorts accounted for 
49 absences. 

Forty-nine youths admitted they didn’t wake 

(Concluded on page 67) 








The Successful Educational 


Administrator Sells Ideas Dennis H. Cooke 


(Concluded from June) 


By Askinc Favors or TEACHERS. When 
the administrator asks a teacher to do some- 
thing for him that he cannot do for himself 
—even to ask the time of day—he gives 
the teacher a sense of importance. But favors 
asked should be reasonable and necessary and 
not require undue expenditures of time and 
energy. Under ordinary conditions the school 
executive should be ready to confer favors 
upon teachers without making them feel 
inferior, since generosity is an expression 
of friendship and good will. 

A principal in a small town desired the 
support of the parent-teacher association in 
raising necessary funds to initiate a project 
for hot lunches in the school. Knowing that 
opposition would be met in his personal 
appeal, he secured the services of an influ- 
ential teacher to present the matter for 
consideration. The teacher was pleased, and 
through her efforts the desired money was 
made available. 

By ACKNOWLEDGING QUALITIES IN TEACH- 
ERS Not PossEssED BY THE ADMINISTRATOR. 
‘When the administrator acknowledges his 
dependence upon a teacher it provides him 
‘a good opportunity to recognize a quality in 
the teacher which he does not possess. When 
he puts at ease the teacher whom he excels in 
certain traits he must concede the teacher’s 
superiority in other traits. At least one suc- 
cessful administrator maintains the attitude 
that, “I have never met a person who is not 
superior to me in one or more respects.” 
Not only does the administrator do himself 
honor when he concedes a teacher’s superior- 
ity; he inevitably puts that teacher in a 
receptive frame of mind. In situations of this 
kind the administrator often wins by losing. 


Some Educational Administrators Reject 
Ideas 


By EXPRESSING SURPRISE AT TEACHERS’ 
Optntons. An administrator’s surprise at a 
teacher’s opinion, with which he disagrees 
secretly, impresses the teacher. To express his 
surprise the school executive may say, “That’s 
news to me,” or “I have never heard it put 
so strongly before.” His surprise indicates that 
there is occasion for the teacher to re-examine 
his view. The less the teacher is contradicted 
in his opinion, the less the vigor with which he 
is likely to defend his position. He may even 
retreat from his position in future conferences 
in order not to cause the administrator such 
surprise. 

By MAKING CONCESSIONS TO TEACHERS 
Berore REJECTING THEIR IpEAs. To say to 
a teacher, “Your plan has its good points, but 
I am wondering whether jit can be improved” 
is to disarm the teacher before the admin- 
istrator proceeds to suggest an improvement. 
After all, there are many angles to every 
school problem, and to make concessions to a 
teacher’s views is often the only intelligent 
response. School executives can be much 
more effective in persuading teachers if, be- 
fore disagreeing with them, they make an 
honest effort to find just wherein they and the 


teachers agree. Usually the difference is not 
as great as it appears at first. 

By AssURING TEACHERS THAT THERE ARE 
OtHEeRS WuHo AcREE WITH THEM. Before 
disagreeing with a teacher an administrator 
may say, “You are not alone in your opinion, 
nevertheless I cannot agree with you.” Such a 
statement insures the teacher against feeling 
that the administrator considers him alone to 
be wrong. Any statement to the effect that 
others are also in error acts as a buffer to 
a subsequent disagreement. The school ex- 
ecutive may say, “Some see it the way you 
do, but others ...” Such approach to all 
teachers may not be wise, because it may 
cause some of them to be even more con- 
vinced that their views are the correct ones. 
Administrators must judge each teacher in 
this respect. 

By RESTATING TEACHERS’ IpeAs. If done 
in the right tone of voice, restating a teacher’s 
view and asking him if this is what he means 
implies the administrator’s hesitancy in ac- 
cepting it. This is especially true concerning 
careless statements that say more than they 
mean. An example of such a statement is: 
“T am against having a school session on 
Saturday under any conditions.” Obviously 
this teacher overstated his views. A restate- 
ment of another teacher’s opinion could be: 
“In other words, you say, do you not, that 
it makes no difference what you teach the 
children so long as they like it?” When put 
this way or when the statement is made to 
appear even in a more absurd light, the 
teacher likely will modify it. Usually he will 
restate his position more conservatively. In 
his attempts to restate the teacher’s view, 
of course, the school executive should never 
distort it. 

By COMPLIMENTING TEACHERS BEFORE 


OBJECTING TO THEIR OPprINIoNs. Instead of 


humiliating a teacher in objecting to his idea, 
it is effective to please his pride by paying 
some tribute to him. This can be done by 
convincing the teacher that he is generally 
right, perhaps by saying, “This is one time 
that I believe you are wrong.” The same 
result may be had by telling the teacher that 
his idea is unworthy of him by saying, “I 
have always given you credit for better judg- 
ment than that.” 

By DISREGARDING TEACHERS’ OBJECTION- 
ABLE IDEAS AND DIVERTING ATTENTION FROM 
THem. A few teachers make such objection- 
able remarks that it is, at times, wise for the 
administrator to disregard them. There is a 
definite advantage in such disregard, because 
it gives the teacher a cover under which he 
can either withdraw from his position or not 
mention it again. If the administrator is suc- 
cessful in diverting the teacher’s attention, 
the latter will probably fail to express his 
view again. Occasionally the teacher is not 
sincere in his opinion or he may express it in 
a sarcastic manner. In such cases his com- 
ments may be disregarded justifiably. 

By REVEALING A DELIBERATE ATTITUDE 
REGARDING TEACHERS’ VIEWS BEFORE RE- 
JECTING THEM. There are occasions when 
it is good judgment for the administrator to 
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say, “I would rather not express an opinion 
offhand without giving the problem more 
thought” or “We should talk this problem 
over more at length before deciding.” By 
revealing a deliberate attitude and a _ hesi- 
tancy to commit himself without further 
thought on the problem, the administrator 
places himself in a position where he can 
later reject the teacher’s idea with less danger 
of definitely affronting him. Such approach 
indicates that the administrator does not 
consider the teacher’s attitude obviously 
wrong and fidiculous. 

By NEveER BEING OVERPOSITIVE IN OppPos- 
ING TEACHERS’ IpEAs. When the educational 
administrator is overpositive on one occasion 
and deliberate on another he represents two 
extreme attitudes. At one time he is Dr. 
Jekyll and at the other, Mr. Hyde. A 
teacher’s idea can be opposed with relatively 
little offense to him by such statements as, 
“I am somewhat doubtful about this” or “I 
am inclined in this instance to disagree with 
you.” Often overpositive statements indicate 
immature thinking, and, if made frequently, 
they tend to destroy confidence in the person 
who makes them. The administrator should 
be as positive in opposing the teachers’ views 
as the facts warrant, and no more. 

By OpposING TEACHERS’ IDEAS THROUGH 
Goop-NATURED TeEaAsING. Not many school 
executives are proficient in meeting objection- 
able ideas with good-natured teasing. For 
those who are adept in this procedure, it is 
quite effective. Its use may leave the teacher 
somewhat in doubt whether the administrator 
really means what he says. Such doubt may 
prevent the remark from being offensive 
and cause him to give more thought to the 
soundness of his statement. The executive’s 
good-natured manner may have sufficient 
warmth to avoid offense and at the same 
time promote serious thought. 

By REFUSING TO BLAME TEACHERS FOR 
THE OPINIONS THEY Express. The following 
statements are representative of those made 
by administrators to those teachers who, 
through no fault of their own, take incorrect 
positions concerning school problems: “Let 
me explain this problem fully.” or “Ap- 
parently I did not make myself clear in the 
matter.” When the teacher’s error in judg- 
ment is excusable, the administrator opposes 
the idea without placing the teacher’s judg- 
ment and motives in an undesirable light. 
It also enables the teacher to withdraw from 
a position with no embarrassment. 

By REJECTING TEACHERS’ IpEAS CouRTE- 
ousLy. The attitude with which an ad- 
ministrator opposes a teacher’s idea is fre- 
quently more offensive to the teacher than is 
the opposition itself. In courteously opposing 
the teacher’s idea the school executive says 
no more than is necessary, thereby crediting 
the teacher with understanding him. By so 
doing he also avoids emphasis upon the error 
of the teacher’s opinion. He usually allows the 
teacher to have the last word. Courteous oppo- 
sition to a teacher’s idea is mild. Still water 
runs deep; so do many mild and courteous 
opponents. Courteous opposition should al- 
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ways be constructive, and it should suggest 
ways of improving the teacher’s plan that 
has been opposed. 

By REFUSING TO TAKE TEACHERS’ IDEAS 
SerrousLy. By refusing to take a teacher’s 
idea seriously the administrator gives him 
credit for having a sense of humor and an 
opportunity to withdraw from the idea with- 
out appearing to retreat from his position. 
Often a smile, without a verbal reply, is the 
best opposition to a teacher’s comment. Some 
verbal replies, indicative of this technique, 
are: “Go on and have your fun, then I will 
talk.” or “Stop your clowning.” Lest the 
administrator antagonize some teachers, he 
should take them seriously, because a few 
teachers resent a nonserious attitude. Prob- 
ably the teacher’s idea should be taken 
seriously when he is insistent in his opinions. 

By RECOGNIZING TEACHERS’ OPINIONS 
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WitHovut ReEpPLyiInc. To some __ teachers 
opinions are highly personal, especially when 
they express them in self-defense or for self- 
glorification, and when they say things con- 
cerning relationships with other teachers that 
apparently are not true. Usually administra- 
tors should make no reply concerning what 
teachers say under these conditions, because 
any statement likely would be offensive. Cour- 
tesy does not demand an opinion every time a 
teacher makes a comment. In many cases 
silence is golden. 

By AGREEING WITH TEACHERS WHEN 
THEIR Views ARE Correct. On some occa- 
sions teachers refuse to accept the administra- 
tor’s opposition to their incorrect views, solely 
because he has previously refused to accept 
the teacher’s correct statements. The ad- 
ministrator must be receptive to truth in 
order to dissuade teachers from incorrect 
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views. Success in most human relationships 
does not depend simply upon the administra- 
tor’s attitude at the time an issue is being 
considered. It is dependent also upon his at- 
titudes concerning previous issues, including 
those where the teachers’ views were correct. 
If he agreed with the correct views of the 
teachers then, the chances are high that he 
can disagree with the incorrect ones now in 
a straightforward manner without doing 
offense. 

I have hinted at a few of the phases of 
applied psychology that are useful in selling 
and rejecting ideas. There are many others 
that cannot be included here. Suffice it to 
say that the successful school executive is 
always conscious of his approach in presenting 
his ideas to teachers and in opposing state- 
ments and recommendations made by them. 


Portland Adopts a New Salary Schedule 


A salary schedule is much more than a 
table of figures preceded by dollar signs. It 
has implications that no adding machine can 
make clear. It has consequences far beyond 
the province of the accountant or the tax 
collector. 

A salary schedule, especially in the field of 
education where so many of the values are 
intangible, not only determines the living and 
the cultural standards of the staff; it also 
becomes a most important factor in affecting 
the morale and the efficiency of that staff. It 
reflects the community’s idea of economic 
justice toward those who serve it. It em- 
bodies the community’s appreciation of the 
teacher as a professional man or woman and 
the value of education as an agent of civiliza- 
tion and human betterment. 

The construction of the schedule itself, as 
well as its application to the various depart- 
ments of the school system, can be an illustra- 
tion of the democratic process, if the proper 
attention is paid to the rights and interests 
of the individual, no matter what his rank. 
Greater responsibility will, of course, merit 
higher pay, but at the same time even the 
lowest levels are entitled to an American 
standard of living. 

The salary schedule adopted by any school 
system has a direct influence on the morale 
of the corps and therefore upon its teaching 
efficiency. This applies not only to the gen- 
erosity of its various salary levels; it applies 
also to the differential in pay between various 
types of work. A teacher who is struggling to 
make both ends meet cannot be expected to 
bring the right frame of mind into the class- 
room. In the same way the feeling that 
others are being paid an unfair differential 
has an equally pernicious effect upon the 
worker’s disposition and the results of his 
labors. 


‘Assistant Superintendent, Portland Public Schools, Port- 
land, Ore 


C. FE. Perry’ 


It is no wonder then, that school boards 
and superintendents approach the labor of 
building a new salary schedule with much 
trepidation and reluctance. It is hard enough 
to persuade any community to increase its 
budget for education. Not even the most for- 
ward looking of school boards anticipate much 
joy from such a prospect. It is much harder 
to work out the details of a salary schedule 
that will be entirely fair to the taxpayer, to 
the teacher and to the child, and at the same 
time, be satisfactory to all concerned. 


In-Service Training and the Schedule 

The taxpayer asks that the salary he pays 
the teacher be matched not only by the kind 
of service now being rendered, but also by 
the assurance that this high level of service 
will be maintained and perhaps improved. 
This is also the desire of school boards and 
school superintendents. The result is the in- 
troduction into the modern salary schedules 
of provisions for in-service training and for 
courses leading to professional improvement. 
Writing such provisions into a schedule is 
comparatively simple, but to work out an in- 
service training program which will be educa- 
tionally vital and at the same time not too 
burdensome for the teacher — inherently de- 
sirable as well as necessary — is a task which 
requires the wisdom of a Solomon, the di- 
plomacy of a Talleyrand, and the drive of an 
Eisenhower. 

Fairness to the teacher demands a salary 
which will enable him to be at least moderately 
comfortable so that he may enjoy the physical 
and cultural opportunities available in the 
community. It is idle to ask that he develop 
a love for music and art in order that he may 
communicate it to his students and yet deny 
him the money necessary to hear concerts or 
buy a few objects of beauty. It is equally 
unfair to expect him to have an understanding 
of the world as a whole and be able to bring 
to his pupils firsthand contact with its wonders, 


unless he can travel occasionally or attend 
institutions of learning. 

To be fair to the child, a salary schedule 
should attract individuals who are competent 
to be teachers and guides of the next genera- 
tion. It has been one of the tragedies of 
teaching, that men of the highest competence 
have been attracted to medicine, law, and en- 
gineering rather than to education. It has also 
been unfortunate for the child. Consequently, 
a salary schedule which will bring into his 
service the best minds and the most virile 
personalities in the country must stand up 
under the competition of other walks of life. 


How Portland Schedule Was Developed 

It was with all of these questions in mind 
that the Portland school system under the 
leadership of its school board and its superin- 
tendent, Dr. Willard B. Spalding, undertook 
the difficult task of building a new salary 
schedule for all its employees. The task took 
approximately a year to accomplish and in- 
volved a good deal of labor on the part of 
numerous committees. When it was finally 
adopted “on March 14, 1945, by the school 
board, the salary schedule pledged many 
thousands of dollars of taxpayers’ money for 
adjustments to the nearly 2300 employees in 
the Portland schools. The procedures followed 
in its construction were neither new or radical. 
They were the methods by which any 
democratic community makes its decisions — 
careful study, open discussion, widespread 
publicity, and equal participation by the rep- 
resentatives of every branch of the service. 
The result is a schedule which though not 
perfect comes very close to meeting needs, 
answering the criticisms, and winning the 
approval of all concerned. 

It was early in the fall of 1944, that Super- 
intendent Spalding recommended to the school 
board a thoroughgoing revision of the Portland 
salary schedule. This was to include not only 
the most highly paid administrators, but also 
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Employees Mos. | Salaries by Years 


Directors 4620 
H.S. Principals 4530 
Supervisors 4020 


Elem, Principals 
lst Vice-Prin, 


4030 
2840 


BEEBE 


2nd " ba 2640 
Asst. Supervisor 10 | 2840 
Teachers A} 10 
B} 10 1500 
Cc} 10 1600 
D} 10 1700 
E; 10 1800 
F} 10 1900 
Gi 10 2000 
Secretarial and Ij} 12 | 1440 
Business Office II} 12 | 1560 
TII} 12 1200 
Iv} 12 | 1920 
Vil2 | 2040 
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board independently of that of the committee. 
This personal report covered the following 
areas: 

1. Living costs in Portland 

2. Local tax rates and the ability of the 

community to pay for educational service 
3. Schedules for various branches of the 

service 

However, the task of preparing a new 
salary schedule was by no means completed 
even then. The report of Dr. Almack and 
the recommendations adopted by the cen- 
tral salary committee were submitted to the 
superintendent’s office. There they were care- 
fully analyzed by the administrative staff. 
Since in the last analysis, the superintendent 
is responsible for the operation of the school 
system and the task of maintaining educa- 
tional morale and effi iency, it came within 
his province to make further recommenda- 
tions and, in effect, to present a schedule of 
his own 


The Superintendent's Part 

This he did. In addition to the general 
principles listed in the other schedules, the 
superintendent proposed (1) that the Port- 
land schedule present opportunities for pro- 
motion within the school district for most 
classes of employees; (2) that the number of 
days which an employee 1s expected to work 


in return for his salary be specified; (3) that 


the basis for deductions for unexcused ab 
sences should likewise be specified 
To assur 1 better underst nding oO! 

relationship etween the salary schedule for 
one group and those for all others, he pre- 
pared table howing the number of working 
days pet ear Io} iil types OF protessio1 il 
employees; the ratio of the number of work 
ing days in each position to that of every 
other position: the minimum and maximum 
salaries for these positions Tor the prec ding 
veal I presel t ear and the scale proposed 


for the following vear: the ratio of minimum 
salaries for each group Oo! emplovees In con 


t 


: +} minim ] 
parison with the minimum Sal 


iries of all other 


groups employees; the ratio of maximum 


salaries for each group to all other maximums 
nd equated for the length of the working 
vear as it noOW eXISts 

In addition several proposals were made 
which affect the salary schedule but were de- 
signed specifically toward improving the edu- 
cational status and services of the teaching 
and administrative corps. First, administrative 
officers were placed on a twelve month’s 
schedule with one-month vacation This in- 
cluded not only superintendents, directors and 
supervisors, but also principals, vice-principals 
and deans of all schools. The two extra months 
presented so many opportunities for in-servict 
improvement through workshops, curriculum 
revision committees, increased contact between 
the staff and the community, preparation for 
the following year’s program and the like, 
that the additional expense was considered 
well worth the results. Another feature was 
a detailed scheme for progression up the 
various steps of the salary schedule not only 


| 
through additional years of experience but 


SCHOOL 


also through definitely prescribed in-service 
training credits which must be secured before 
any salary advances can be made. 


The Board Acted on Full Information 


Thus, three separate and complete salary 
schedules together with rules and regulations 
for their institution and operation were avail- 
able as the result of the year’s study and 
discussion by the Portland school system. The 
next step was to present all three to the school 
board at a number of special meetings at 
which the central committee and all interested 
members were in attendance. At these meet- 
ings each member of the central committee 
was again given the privilege of stating the 
case for his group and of discussing with the 
members of the board any objection or am- 
biguity which came up. Finally at the con- 
clusion of much protracted discussion, Super- 
intendent Spalding analyzed all three schedules 
and presented tabulations and charts showing 
the cost involved, not only for the first year, 
but also for each year during the succeeding 


Gi vey Thought to 
Mark 


The nation’s postwar school construction 
program will cost in excess of one billion dol- 
lars, according to a recent survey by the 
American Association of School Administra 
tors. Long and 


given DS local boards of education to the 


reful consideration has been 
selection of sites and preparation ol plans lI 
order to produce outstanding school plants. But 
10w much time has been devoted to the choics 
of appropriate names for these buildings? 
With all the study that goes into the plan 
ning of a new school, the least important 


} 


factor usually is that of nomenclature. Until 


now, the naming of schools generally has been 
1 hit-or-miss proposition, and this has been 
ittributed to the absence of a formula that 
would lead to the best possible name 

The New York City board of education, 
with a $126,000,000 stake in new school con- 
struction, has now recognized the wisdom of 
applying a rule to the naming of its new 
schools. Out of a plan devised by Anthony 
Campagna, member of the board from the 
Bronx, has come a system which henceforth 
will govern the selection of names for all types 
of buildings. Under the Campagna plan, the 
New York City schools will be named after 
the following formula 

Gene ral At ade mu High Schools - For 
presidents of the United States, with the res- 
ervation that the choice of a leading Amer- 
ican statesman may be made in preference to 
that of any of the remaining presidents, if 
the former seems more appropriate. In the 
case of an all-girls’ high school, it is per- 
missible to name the school for some dis- 
tinguished woman 

Special Academic High Schools For the 
subject area and the borough in which such 
school is located Where such a x hool draws 
its population from the entire city, no borough 
name shall be attached 


Board of Education, City of New York 
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decade. Accompanying these costs were figures 
showing the income of the school district and 
the effect on the tax rates which the new 
schedule would have for each of the succeeding 
ten years. The accompanying tabulations give 
some of the high lights of the schedule and 
the superintendent’s data in support of it. 

So convincing was the democratic procedure 
which permeated the whole project, and so 
detailed was the construction and presentation 
of the schedule itself, that the school board 
adopted it and is now giving it wholehearted 
support. What the future may present in the 
way of changes in the community’s financial 
status and consequent difficulties in carrying 
out the schedule, there is no way of forecast- 
ing. One thing, however, has been made clear. 
Any salary schedule, even one involving a 
considerable advance in maximums, can meet 
with community approval if it is constructed 
democratically and if it is preceded and ac- 
companied by detailed objective studies of 
all the factors, both economic and spiritual, 
which enter into such a problem. 


the School Name 


1 


Special Vocational High Schools —For a 
person closely associated with the area of in- 
struction. Where the area of instruction lends 
itself to a title which directly identifies the 
nature of the school eg., The New York 
School of Printing, such a choice of name may 
be more acceptable than the name of a person. 

General Vocational High Schools — For per- 
sons generally associated with the development 
of vocational education. As assecondary choice, 
the names of leaders in commerce and in- 
dustry, preferably from the borough wherein 
such school is located, are acceptable 

Junior High Schools —For outstanding 
figures of literature and the fine arts, science. 
invention and discovery, except that when this 
list has been exhausted, the schools shall be 
named for individuals who have contributed 
significantly to the advancement of public 
education in New York City. 

Elementary Schoois—For the geographic 
area in which they are located, except that 
when this list has expired, the schools shall 
be named for men and women who have con- 
tributed significantly to the development of 
the local community, or for vivid characters 
in American history. 

No schools are to be named after an indi- 
vidual who will have been deceased for less 
than ten years at the time of the opening of 
the school. 

Mr. Campagna’s interest in school names 
began shortly after his appointment to the 
board of education on December 1, 1943. A 
casual examination of the list of schools re- 
vealed three of them on different levels to be 
named for Abraham Lincoln, while in other 
instances two schools were named for one 
person. He also found that a new $2,000,000 
vocational school and a $1,500,000 junior high 
school were to be named for geographic areas 
made famous by race tracks 


(Concluded on page 68) 








The Educational Advisory Council Helps 


Planning in education is increasingly be- 
coming respectable. It is still somewhat 
frowned upon when applied to national prob- 
lems, the conservation of natural resources, or 
employed in the problems of job planning to 
prevent another depression. 

Slowly, however, the American people are 
coming to realize that there is no more in- 
consistency in planning for co-operative action 
in government, in road building, or in educa- 
tion than there is in a corporation, an industry, 
or a private individual making plans for the 
future. Through various reports and studies as 
the T.V.A. and its development over the past 
ten years we have a splendid example of an 
area embracing seven great states co-oper- 
atively planning through area and community 
councils. 

David Lilienthal has given us a magnificent 
picture of grass roots planning by the common 
people in the Tennessee Valley in his little 
book, “7.V.A.— Democracy on the March.” 
The author presents the idea of co-operative 
planning in a democratic situation as he 
describes the T.V.A. development. 


The people must be in on that job. The neces- 
sities of management make it mandatory. E.* 
ciency, in the barest operating sense, requires ; . 
There is nothing in my experience more heartening 
than this: that devices of management which 
give a lift to the human spirit turn out so often 
to be the most “efficient” methods. Viewed in any 
perspective there is no other way. No code of 
laws or regulations can possibly be detailed 
enough to direct the precise course of resource 
development. No district attorney or gestapo 
could, for long, hope to enforce such a regime. 
No blueprints or plans can ever be comprehensive 
enough, or sufficiently flexible, as a matter of 
management, for so ever-changing an enterprise. 
It is the people or nothing. 

From the outset of the TVA undertaking it 
has been evident to me, as to many others, that 
a valley development envisioned in its entirety 
could become a reality if and only if the people 
of the region did much of the planning, and 
participated in most of the decisions. To a con- 
siderable degree this is what- is happening. Each 
year, almost each month, one can see the 
patticipation of the people, as a fundamental 
practice, grow more vigorous, and, although it 
suffers occasional setbacks, it is becoming part 
of the thinking and the mechanics of the devel- 
opment of the Tennessee Valley.’ 


The Twenty-eighth Yearbook of the National 

Society of the College Teachers of Education 
brings new light to us on the problem of 
planning through co-operation. The authors 
agree that 


the ideal of democratic deliberation is an intel- 
ligent and uncoerced consensus concerning what 
should be done. It is this full utilization of human 
resources in the guidance of common action that 
justifies the democrat’s faith that democratic co- 
operation leads to policies and programs which 
are more relevant to existing conditions, more 
sensitive to all human values, more generally 
satisfying to the man concerned, and more endur- 





*Retiring Superintendent of ‘Schools, River Forest, 
Ill.; Superintendent-elect, Battle Creek, Mich. 

1TVA — Democracy on the March, David Lilienthal 
(New York, N. Y.: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1944), 
p..77 


Virgil M. Rogers, Ph.D.” 


ing than policies and programs based on any 
other mode of social co-operation.” ; 

The educational advisory council is one 
means of developing comprehensive planning 
by school and community, and painfully but 
slowly more and more school systems through 
the leadership of far-visioned administrative 
personnel and leaders among the teaching corps 
are finding that many worthy enterprises may 
be undertaken successfully through such co- 
operative planning as the educational advisory 
council furnishes. 

A common practice is that of inviting 
representatives elected by educational and 
civic groups in the community to come to- 
gether under the leadership of school officials 
for the purpose of studying educational prob- 
lems and the development of educational 
policy. After experimentation with various 
organizational plans, the advisory council 
described here is believed by the author to 
be practical. Perhaps other plans are working 
just as well which have been developed in 
other communities. 


The Advisory Council 


The president of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, the chairman of the Home Room 
Mothers’ Councils in each school, the represen- 
tative of the principals’ group, officers of the 
Teachers’ Association, and at times represen- 
tatives of the nonteaching personnel come to- 
gether in an organization known as the River 
Forest Educational Advisory Council. Under 
a constitution officers are elected and meetings 
are held periodically. 

The superintendent is a member of the 
council but has no more power or authority 
than anyone else. Obviously, it is his responsi- 
bility to take the lead in presenting problems 
for consideration by the council. Frequently 
this is done by asking representatives in the 
group who have special competence or a 
particular interest in the problem under con- 
sideration to present the matter to the group. 

Among the problems favorably considered 
which have resulted in a change in the educa- 
tional policy by the board of education are 
the following: 

1. Problems relating to school budget and 
adequate financing 

2. Details of curriculum revision 

3. Teachers’ salary studies and a new schedule 

4. Improved conditions of employment for all 
personnel 

5. Methods of handling discipline and the study 
of modern methods of child development 

6. Student participation through student coun- 
cils and village-wide student organizations 

These might be suggested as some of the 
outcomes: 

1. Critical evaluation of planning in an atmos- 
phere of complete freedom by laymen and 
professionals thinking together 

2. Thorough analysis of the educational pro- 
gram as it is functioning in the community by 
a sympathetically critical group 

3. Complaints made where they can _ be 


*The Discipline of Practical Judgment in a Democratic 
Society. Twenty-eighth Yearbook of the National Society 
of the College Teachers of Education, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., 1942, pp. 29-31. 
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analyzed, explained, and corrected before they 
fester and spread into the community ‘ 

4. Important plans and proposals are made by 
the superintendent and his associates to an in- 
fluential and interested audience. The deliberation 
on and the evaluation of policy by such a council 
tend to point up the strengths and weaknesses 
of projects and programs submitted to the 
Council 

5. The citizens of the community have a 
significant and responsible share in educational 
planning 

6. School and community are drawn closer to- 
gether in the common cause, resulting in a deeper 
appreciation on the part of the community for 
the efforts which the teachers are making and a 
better understanding on the part of the teachers 
and the administrators of what their responsi- 
bilities are in developing the right kind of an 
educational program for the community 

It should be added that the final respon- 
sibility for all decisions and all action on policy 
reside with the board of education. The board 
cannot and it should not shirk this obligation 
no matter how enthusiastic the advisory 
council may become in its zeal to establish a 
new policy or a new program. Under the law 
an orderly procedure is set up whereby citizens 
are elected or appointed to the board of educa- 
tion, and a community alive to its needs will 
keep board membership in harmony with the 
educational ideals of the community leaders. 
This is not to suggest that the Educational 
Advisory Council is not an important and 
essential part of the school system because 
experience has indicated that it may become 
the strong handmaid to the superintendent and 
to the board and greatly facilitate future steps 
along constructive lines in educational 
planning. 

As we move into the postwar period, com- 
munity school planning will be one of the great 
areas of cultural development. It is hoped that 
administrators and teachers in our school 
systems over the country will not wait for 
community pressure but will demonstrate 
brilliant leadership in promoting educational 
advisory councils. 


——----- « 


PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF USING MOTION-PICTURE 
FILMS 


Practical aspects of using motion-picture films 
in the classroom were discussed at the Lake 
County Audio-Visual Conference, held May 4, at 
Waukegan, IIl., under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Stephen M. Corey, of the University of Chicago. 
The practical discussions took up such subjects as 
“Guidance Films,” “Methods of Getting Ac- 
quainted with the 16mm. Sound Projector,” “The 
Place of the Slide Film in the Classroom,” “The 
Use of Films in Industrial Education,” and “The 
Acceptance by the Navy of the Use of Audio- 
Visual Materials.” 

W. A. Wittich, director of visual instruction at 
the University of Wisconsin, in pointing out the 
limits of visual aids, said that films can recreate 
history, can make vivid science, and can over- 
come the shortcomings of everyday experiences. 
The film will do this job well and will supple- 
ment learning. It is much more vivid but it will 
never replace the teacher. There is nothing new 
about the teaching films in the classroom. It is 
just the adaptation of the things developed year 
after year in classroom teaching. 
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WHY NOT KNOW‘% 


“For every credit, there must be an equal 
and corresponding debit,” we learned to be 
the first principle of accounting. Similarly, 
we might sum up in part the first principle of 
good bookkeeping in the statement, “Accounts 
must reflect, at all times, an accurate and im- 
mediate condition of the School District.” 

Accountants, business managers, and fiscal 
agents have recognized — though perhaps not 
admitted —a fundamental difference in the 
needs to be met in public-school accounting 
and in the accounting of private business. It 
is true, both should be able to present a clear 
and all-inclusive picture of all financial trans- 
actions. School accounting, however — at least 
in Kansas City—has not experienced that 
drive for immediacy born of competition. 
Budgets on an annual basis; both for income 
and expenditure, have, of course, always been 
prepared. Constant check of actual expend- 
itures and budgeted items have been shown, 
and distributions of receipts and of costs to 
proper classifications have been made. Not 
much control of receipts has been vested by 
state statute in the board — and expenditures, 
in the larger measure, are fixed when salary 
contracts and bids for supplies have been made 
and accepted. An accurate method of posting 
by hand; an admittedly low accounting over- 
head; and an always balanced budget have 
in the past answered quite satisfactorily the 
needs of a system whose primary purpose was 
—and still is—to educate. 

The past few years have, however, changed 
the accounting picture for school districts. 
This is a short, simple story of how one 
school district has mechanized its accounting 
procedure. True, many districts have preceded 





1Assistant Secretary, Kansas City School District, 
Kansas City, Mo 
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My absence of days was 
occasioned by my own sickness 





My absence of Gays was 
occasioned by myo own sickne eax 


My absence of days was 
occasioned by 





My absence oe days was 
occasioned b 





My absence of da was 
occasioned by my own si ickness 








My absence of days was 
»ccasioned by 





My absence of da was 
occasioned by my own sickness 


My absence of da was 
eccasioned a by my own sickness 





My absence of days was 
occasioned by __ 


My absence - Gays was 
occasioned b 





I have been heme pan my building between 8:30 A. M. and 4 P. M. on school days during the 


above onpeall period only as follows. Rule 58 (c). 
Date Time Absent 


Occasion Excused by 








I hereby certify that the foregoing is a complete 


roved . 
Agere Supt. of Schools 
Yor= 3—).2044—Sm 


Fig. 1. 





The original pay roll form is printed on sheets 8% x 14 inches 


provided with 25 lines for as many teachers. 


us and many may follow with better systems, 
but we are induced to tell of ours because we 
understand that there are one or two items, 
particularly in pay-roll procedure, peculiar to 
this system. Mechanization has long been 
contemplated and studied, but “change” has 





Fig. 2. The employee’s earnings record measures 8% x 11 inches and 
is printed on buff ledger index. Earnings are typed in black and deduc- 
tions in red. 
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never been confused with “progress,” and it 
was delayed until suitable accounting ma- 
chinery was obtainable. The requirement that 
schools furnish immediate information regard- 
ing total salaries and withholding tax totals 
for income-tax purposes and similar demands 
may have prompted, in part, action at this 
time. 

It would be impossible, of course, to give 
in minute detail all points of our accounting 
method. Equally, it should be stated that the 
full benefits of the system are not being ex- 
tended too quickly. Time is being given for 
“settling,” that any additional structure may 
have a more firm base upon which to build. 
As in most instances two methods of approach 
to the problem presented themselves. These 
might be termed the inductive and deductive 
methods. We preferred to use the deductive 
“Classification of School Expenditures,” Bulle- 
tin No. 10 NAPSBO and “Financial Account- 
ing for Public Schools,” Circular 204, U. S. 
Office of Education— were valuable. Here 
were laid out the general divisions of receipts 
and expense which had to be arrived at for 
the annual reports. At the same time, we 
knew, with a degree of certainty, that other” 
large school districts apportioned their ac- 
counts under similar headings. We had then 
a common basis for comparison. There are, 
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Fig. 3. This record is printed on buff 

ledger index and measures 5 x 8 

inches. The temporary changes are 

listed on the reverse side which is 
headed “temporary.” 
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Fig. 4. Sectional control card of totals. Adjustments are made: deduc- 
tions in red, additions in black. The card is printed on buff ledger index 
8 x 5 inches. 
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PAY ROLL WARRANT REGISTER ! 


Fig. 5. The pay roll warrant register is printed on medium weight white ledger paper and measures 1512 
x 17 inches, and provides 41 lines. Payments are recorded in black, deductions in red. 
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procedure during the past few years. A few 
of our pay-roll problems may be glimpsed 
quickly from the following. More than 2000 
pay checks must be computed and written 
every four weeks. At present, in addition to 
computation of the base pay or any loss from 
such base pay, there must be added a war- 
emergency salary adjustment. With a new 
gross salary total obtained, either all or most 
of the following deductions are made from 
each warrant: federal income tax, retirement 
payment, war bond purchase, life insurance 
deduction, group hospitalization, and accident 
and health premium. The first three — gross 
salary. federal tax, and retirement payments 
are accumulated and shown on the warrant 
stub and Employee’s Earnings Record Card. 
Pay rolls are handled on a multiple du- 
plicating machine and special pay-roll name 
plates ire cut for all employees and these 
are filed iccording to proper divisions and 
schools. Similarly the Employee’s Earnings 
Record (Fig. 2) and Salary Control Cards 
(Fig. 3) with necessary information are 
establishes All these are grouped in corres- 
ponding order and control cards of sectional 


totals are established for base pay and de- 


ductions. These cards may be set up in 

mediatel ifter salaries are est iblished ind 
issign nade Changes in assignments or 
pay rates lditions, and resignations or other 
status changes are reported daily on Personnel 
ceports to the pay-roll desk. 
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The stub of the teacher’s check con- 
tains all the pertinent information of 
payments and deductions. The teach- 
er is expected to retain this for his 
permanent personal record. 
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Two of the machines in use in the efficient pay roll office of the Kansas 
City schools business department. 


name in identical order—are sent to the 
check writing machine 

The Salary Control Cards (Fig. 3) are 
placed in a visible self-feeding box syn- 
chronized with the feetling mechanism for the 
warrants and Warrant Record Sheets (Fig. 5 
Previous gross pay, tax deductions, and re- 
tirement payments are cumulative and these 
totals are picked up from the Employee's 
Earnings Record Card into the pay-roll ma- 
chine. Current pay-roll figures are then placed 
into the machine by depressing the proper code 
keys. Upon clearing, cumulative and current 
otals are printed upon the Employee’s Earn- 
ings Record Card and also upon the check 


j 


stub (Fig. 6). Deductions are printed in red 


As a check is eyectec the Salary Control Card 


] 


is also ejecter ind the warrant record moved 
to the next position Both the En ployer s 
Earnings Record Card and Salary Control 


Card are visible the latter changed auto 
matically as a warrant is completed 

Every employee receives for himself a record 
to date of his total salary federal-tax deduc 
tion and retirement deduction. The office re- 
tains on the Employee's Earnings Record 
Card, the cumulative total of these items 
needed for filing the W2 reports as well as 
for the annual posting to the credit of em- 
ployee’s retirement. Such information will also 
be needed should Social Security be extended 
to include school district employees 

After all checks have been issued, control 
totals are coded to the proper expendit ire 
classifications and posted. Accounts are posted 
by machine on cards carrying corresponding 
code figures. Expense codes is are receipt 
codes — are built up by the use of a series 
of code numbers. Thus educational supplies 
for Central High would be coded 221 (school 
instruction ) 31 (educational supplies) — 3 
(school code). At first these combinations 
seemed complicated, but soon we began to 
think in code terms instead of names. The 
use of code and cards for posting allowed’ a 
much greater degree of flexibility. This is 
reflected in quicker posting and balancing of 


accounts. Such a system also permits easy 
expansion upon demand. Accounts are of little 
value unless immediate answers are available. 

The proof of any system is, of course, in 
the results obtained. It is not unusual to have 
completed all postings of bills and pay rolls, 
transfers from inventory, as well as previous 
balances carried forward, by the third of the 
month following. This was impossible under 
the old manual method. Though school dis- 
tricts do not operate on a competitive basis 
is does private business, nevertheless, the use 
of mechanized accounting by such business 
does indicate its efficiency and economy — an 
attribute we all desire for our own. 

* 
CONVENTION BY MAIL 

The School Board Association of Colorado 
has conducted a convention by mail by bringing 
together in its “Bulletin” for May a series of 
brief articles discussing the leading problems of 
local and state school administration as these 
have developed during the year. The Bulletin 
includes a report of the secretary, several dis- 
cussions of education after the war, a summary 
of the new school laws of 1945, and material on 
the equalization of school funds and school serv- 
ices. A special supplement contains a complete 
summary of the present teacher shortage. 

The war is preventing most  school-board 
associations from holding state conventions. It 
should not, however, stop any association from 
carrying on a useful inquiry into the current 
situations and problems, and from making plans 
for the improvement of educational services, 
particularly in the direction of postwar planning. 

& i 
TUITION FOR TEACHER TRAINING 

The school system at Barrington, R. L, has 
proposed a conservation workshop for in-service 
training of teachers employed in the city schools. 
Under the plan, a teacher will receive a scholar- 
ship of $40 to pay all expenses for a two weeks’ 
course at the workshop. The teacher receives 
extension course credit on the basis of pro- 
fessional improvement by the R. I. Department 
of Education, and also credit toward a master 
of science degree at the R. I. College of Edu- 
cation. The plan requires the establishment of a 
fund of a few hundred dollars, to be made avail- 
able as needed, and the setting up of a program. 
The plan includes a plan of paying tuition in 
the conservation workshop to provide funds so 
that the program will have a sound basis of 
operation, 





Validation of General Classroom Practices’ 


The purpose of this study was to develop 
a representative list of classroom practices 
which would be considered fundamentally 
sound by a very large majority of experienced 
and recently trained teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators. It was desired to know what 
newer classroom or school practices would be 
generally accepted by teachers and adminis- 
trators in all levels of teaching. Knowing this, 
educational leaders could face the problem of 
speeding up the spread, or diffusion, of them 
throughout the school system, without much 
of the disunity, conflict, and delays which 
normally accompany failure to agree upon 
what to do. It would give direction to the 
instructional leadership program. 

The importance of this problem. Investiga- 
tors' have found a tremendous lag in the 
spread of newer educational practices even 
after they have been considered fundamen- 
tally sound and have introduced them into 
the schools. They say that, even when admin- 
istrators give approval to certain practices 
and think that they are being quite generally 
used, the practices are only about thirty per 
cent diffused or spread throughout the district 
or state. 

The procedure and sources of data. A check 
list of 58 general classroom practices was de- 
veloped by reference to the literature? and 
the generous efforts of graduate students.* 
One hundred other students* were given the 
list in class and requested to return it the 
next day. They were asked to give their 
opinion on each practice as follows: (a) check 
each statement which is fundamentally sound 
and is in effect frequently, or fundamentally 
sound and is in effect only occasionally, 
or fundamentally unsound and should not be 
in operation, and (5) whether or not the 
practice is applicable to high schools, with 
practical modifications, irrespective of the 


*Members of boards of education frequently are puzzled 
over standard classroom practices which they meet in 
visiting schools. The present paper, which summarizes 
some 25 standard practices, provides a rather interesting 
insight into practices that are used widely all over the 
United States and which have gained popular acceptance 
because of faithful, determined effectiveness. 

Dr. Robert E. Cralle, who presents the statement, is 
superintendent of the very efficient school system in 
Inglewood, Calif. 

1Paul R. Mort and Francis G. Cornell, “American 
Schools in Transition” (New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941), 546 
pp. Mort, “Leaders, Followers, and Laggards in Public 
Education,”’ Teachers College Record, Vol. 42, 1940-41, 
_ pp. $91-602. 

*Mort and Cornell, “A Guide for the Self-Appraisal of 
School Systems’”’ (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937, 66 pp. 
Also, Wrightstone, J. Wayne, “Appraisal of Experimental 
High School Practices’’ (New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College,. Columbia University, 1936, 
194 pp. 

*Dr. James T. Anderson’s class in supervision and ad- 
ministration, 1942 summer session, University of Southern 
California. 

4Dr. Osman R. Hull’s class in school organization, Dr. 
Irving R. Melbo’s classes in elementary education and 
supervision, and Dr. Frederick J. Weersing’s classes in 
secondary education and supervision, all of the 1942 
summer session, University of Southern California 


Robert E. Cralle, Ph.D. 


status of its being in common use. The re- 
sponse from the students was very generous 
and, on the whole, showed careful and dis- 
criminating thought. 

The characteristics of respondents. The 
scope and quality of these graduate students 
is evidenced by the breadth of their experi- 
ence and recent training. They represented 
all levels of teaching, as determined by an 
analysis of the status of about 50 per cent 
of them, who gave this information on an- 
other report. Nineteen per cent taught in 
kindergarten-primary grades, 31 per cent in 
the middle grades, 15 per cent in the junior 
high school, 22 per cent in the high school, and 
13 per cent in college or junior college. While 
a large majority of them came from, Cali- 
fornia, the following other states were repre- 
sented: Virginia, Texas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Utah, Nebraska, Iowa, Wyoming, and Wash- 
ington. Regarding their teaching experience 
they represented an average of over 14 years 
each with an average of nine years’ teaching 
and frve years’ supervisory or administrative. 
On the average each one had obtained 71 units 
of summer session during the previous five 
years, with a range for the middle per cent 
of 15 to 26 units. The evidence showed that 
these graduate students who completed the 
check list represent a solid foundation in 
experience and recent training, with points of 
view from many different sections of the 
United States. 

Summary of findings. An analysis of 56 
per cent of total number of check lists dis- 
tributed gives evidence for the following 
tentative conclusions: (1) Thirty-four of the 
classroom practices were judged to be funda- 
mentally sound by 90 per cent or more of the 
respondents. (2) Of these 34, 25 were judged 
to be applicable to high schools by 54 per cent 
of respondents. (3) Twelve additional prac- 
tices were judged sound by 80 per cent or 
more. (4) Eight of the practices appeared to 
be controversial as to soundness even though 
a majority judged them as sound, for the 
reason that the judgments were scattered 
among “sound,” “unsound,” and “did not 
check.” (5) Four practices seemed definitely 
to be judged as unsound by a 90 per cent 
majority. (6) Of the practices which were 
judged sound, a larger per cent of the 
respondents who were registered in elemen- 
tary education classes, in contrast to those 
registered in secondary education classes, 
judged the practices to be in effect frequently; 
although, in general no conclusions could be 
drawn regarding a distinction between those in 
effect frequently and those in effect occasion- 
ally as the vote of the total from all classes 
seemed to be nearly even on this point. A 
brief description of the practices correspond- 
ing to the above major conclusions are as 
follows: 
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Classroom practices fundamentally 
sound for elementary and high schools. 


1. Assemblies. Assembly programs are or- 
ganized by and for the pupils, under the 
guidance of teachers. In many cases they are 
the outgrowth of the work of various classes 
or activities, planned and presented by pupils 
with teacher supervision but not by teacher 
domination. 

2. Audio-visual aids. Motion pictures and 
the radio should be used regularly when 
appropriate, as an aid to stimulate interest 
and improve learning speed and retention. 

3. Arithmetic. Teachers plan arithmetic 
teaching to relate to pupil interests and readi- 
ness. Problems are taken from experiences 
and the immediate environment of pupils. 
Devices and drill materials are not selected 
haphazardly but according to a definite need. 

4. Classroom Organization. The classroom 
is organized on a student self-government 
basis to give opportunity for democratic con- 
trol. Pupils, under the guidance of the teacher, 
establish their rules of conduct for the class 
and school environment. 

5. Committee organization. In chosen fields, 
pupils and teacher together develop an im- 
portant list of questions or problems. After 
the questions are grouped under major 
topics, the class is divided into committees 
with each committee responsible for a study 
of one of the major topics. Later, com- 
mittees and individual pupils make reports 
for the general class discussion, enjoyment, 
and understanding. 

6. Current problems. Pupils in the upper 
grades discuss current problems of everyday 
life related to controversial issues: elections, 
labor disputes, war and peace, etc. 

7. Community environment. The teacher 
uses activities of the community in the 
teaching process. The social-studies class has 
compiled information concerning the local 
community for use by themselves and future 
classes. The school has participated in com- 
munity betterment projects initiated by other 
organizations. Teachers have continuing scrap- 
books in which pertinent local information is 
collected for future use. 

8. Creative art. In art work the teacher 
emphasizes the development of creative ex- 
pression rather than the ability to copy work 
of others. In drawing or painting, all pupils 
do not attempt to produce the same result. 

9. Discipline. The idea of an external type 
of discipline is giving way to the concept of 
discipline through interest instead of discipline 
through fear. The teacher guides the pupils 
and controls them into channels of right be- 
havior not through fear of punishment or poor 
grades, but through tapping their interests 
and through consideration for the welfare of 
the other members of the group. 
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10. Health service co-ordinated with com- 
munity. Some member of the school staff is 
appointed to represent the schools in the 
co-ordination of the health programs of the 
school and the community. There is an inter- 
change of information between school and 
community health agencies regarding health 
conditions of pupils and their families. Juris- 
diction and relationships of the school and 
community health-service agencies have been 
jointly discussed and adopted. 

11. Individual differences and pupil capac- 
ity. Pupils are graded on the basis of accom- 
plishments according to their capacities. The 
teachers plan classroom work suited to the 
needs of the pupils and study the number and 
types of individual differences represented in 
the class. They direct the pupils in such a 
democratic and interesting way that all pupils 
can work problems best suited to their abili- 
ties and interests. 

12. Library research. All pupils above 
grades 5 or 6 should have experience in look- 
ing up material in reference books in the 
library under the guidance of a teacher or 
trained librarian. 

13. Oral reports. Pupils should read and 
study beyond the limits of textbook assign- 
ments and make oral reports before the class 
regularly instead of just having class discus- 
sions of textbook assignments. 

14. Original materials. Teachers and pupils 
regularly collect significant objects of nature, 
historical items, and similar materials for use 
in connection with classwork. Pupils use 
materials collected in connection with class- 
work. 

15. Projects and activities. In _ general, 
classwork is organized in terms of large 
projects or activities, in addition to special 
daily assignments as needed. These units of 
study are organized, independent of the scope 
and sequence of a textbook, but are justified 
by the teacher in terms of the objectives of 
the instruction. Pupils participate in the 
planning and evaluating of the work done on 
projects and activities. 

16. Pupil adjustment. The school has a 
carefully planned program of pupil adjust- 
ment, and the responsibility of this program 
is centered in one individual or committee. 
Pupils who do not adjust to their school 
responsibilities are given case study, guidance, 
and assistance in addition to the help of the 
regular class teacher. 

17. Pupil questions and problems. It is 
important to use questions and problems on 
units of work, or subjects being studied, in 
the direction of study periods and class dis- 
cussions. These questions and problems may 
be encouraged to come from the students 
themselves. Also, it is valuable to use for 
class study and discussions the important, 
out-of-class problems and difficulties of pupils 
and students. 

18. Problem children. The teacher studies 
problem children trying to discover the 
reasons why they are problems. Then he 
tries to correct them constructively, enlisting 
the aid of others as far as is practicable. He 
seeks to find the children’s peculiar interests 
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Reorganization of the Thornton Fractional Township high school board of education, school 
district No. 215, Calumet City, Illinois, was marked by the re-election of Albert W. Wahlgren 
and Andrew F. Klein as president and secretary, respectively. Votes cast in the recent election 
for Klein and Edward G. Kuhlman, both re-elected to three year terms, were canvassed by 
the board. The high school district embraces the towns of Burnham, Lansing and Calumet 
City, south suburbs of Chicago. Board members shown above, reading left to right, are 
Joseph Preissig, Andrew F. Klein (secretary), Albert W. Wahlgren (president), Edward G. 
Kuhlman, and Peter Gindl. Victor A. Lockhart has been the superintendent of the Calumet 
City school for the past 19 years. 





and special talents or abilities and direct them 
in these fields. 

19. Physical examinations. The school, 
through the nurse or other qualified persons, 
gives regularly a screening test of eyes by 
use of telebinoculars and a screening test of 
ears by use of audiometers. A dentist or oral 
hygienist regularly gives teeth examinations. 
The results of these tests are given to parents 
suggesting that they have their own physician 
do what is necessary. The school employs 
doctors to give regularly complete physical 
examinations of all pupils participating in 
strenuous exercises and games and to all 
special cases of pupils not succeeding in 
classwork. 

20. Physically handicapped pupils. The 
teacher makes it easy for the physically 
handicapped pupils to take some part in class 
activities, according to their abilities. 

21. Process of working together. Pupils are 
given experiences and training in the methods 
and procedures of working together. Pupils 
and teacher learn to: (1) plan together ques- 
tions and problems of study and how to 
attack them, (2)-.investigate and do research 
to obtain facts regardless of their source or 
subject-matter allocation, (3) bring together 
their findings in written and oral reports, 
exhibits, etc., (4) share and enjoy the results 
from individuals and committees in class 
discussions or assembly programs, and (5) 
appraise the final outcomes and make new 
plans. 

22. Pupil participation in school policies. 
Pupils participate in determining school poli- 
cies. Beginning with the fourth grade of the 
school, delegates are chosen by the pupils, 
who meet regularly with the principal, or 
teacher, to discuss and determine policies 
dealing with such subjects as the following: 
assemblies, playground needs, halls, safety 
patrols, etc. 


23. Pupil freedom. Pupils are reasonably 
free to move about the room to consult a 
dictionary and similar reference materials. 
Pupils work together in groups as directed 
by the teacher. Not all the pupils are doing 
the same type of work at the same time. 

24. Recreation activities. In afterschool- 
recreation programs there are group games 
not limited to the skilled few who are able 
to “make the team.” These activities include 
craft and club activities as well as athletic 
games. 

25. Trips and excursions. At least in some 
grades of the school, carefully planned trips 
and excursions are carried on regularly as a 
part of the teaching program, except for 
necessary modifications or temporary post- 
ponement as a wartime policy. 


Classroom practices fundamentally un- 
sound and should not be in operation. 

1. Classes organized into periods. Classwork 
is scheduled by periods of a definite length 
with study periods in which students learn 
lessons from textbooks prescribed by the 
state and recitation periods in which they tell 
the teacher what the book said. 

2. English. The language activities are di- 
vided into various component parts of reading 
or literature, grammar, composition, taught 
separately. Much emphasis is given to isolated 
skills and drills in the mechanics of oral and 
written language. Little attention is given to 
the correlation of the language arts and other 
subjects of the curriculum. 

3. School.and community, The school does 
not participate in community projects initi- 
ated by other organizations, the idea being, 
“Build your school; you have enough to do 
there; let the community take care of its own 
problems.” 

4. Social studies. In general the courses 


(Concluded on page 68) 








Your Health Program Is What You Make It! 


The Story of a Successful School and Community 


Health Program Through Co-operative Effort 


Approximately a year ago the teachers in 
the Tecumseh public schools expressed a grow- 
ing concern regarding the effectiveness of the 
school health program. This feeling was, no 
doubt, the result, in part at least, of the im- 
petus given to a consideration of the entire 
problem of health education by the statistics 
dealing with the health and physical fitness of 
our young people made available through the 
armed services. It sprang, also, however, from 
a conviction on the part of the staff that the 
health of boys and girls, currently, is just as 
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lex nature of the problem precluded the pos- 
sibility of developing a complete program of 
action during the short period of the con- 
ference, and it was, therefore, agreed that the 
committee in charge of planning the profes- 
sional staff meetings for the year should con- 
sider the advisability of utilizing a number of 
the meetings for a continuation of the study 
The committee in charge of displays was also 
charged with the task of scheduling a 
of health displays in the display cases through- 
out the year. In this way the improvement 


series 
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The hot lunches provide nutritious food for pupils and teachers and serve 
to give valuable training in cafeteria service to girls of the homemaking 
department. 


important to the successful conduct of the 
school program as the health of our graduates 
is to the successful waging of war. With this 
as a premise, it was immediately evident that 
the health program 
sidered a matter of primary rather than sec- 
ondary concern, and the decision was, there- 
fore, reached to take steps which would give 
reasonable assurance of a proper emphasis 
upon health within the total school program 
The initial step toward the realization of 
this ideal was the planning of 
conference at which the attention of the entire 
staff was centered upon the question of how 
the Tecumseh school could achieve more fully 
the desirable objectives in the field of health 
which current educational theory and practice 
suggest. It was immediately evident at the 
conference that the comprehensive and com- 


school was to be con- 
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1Superintendent of Schools, Tecumseh, Mich 


of the health education 
a real sense, a sper ific problem for the year 
The planning of the 


was undertaken by 


program became, 1 


preschool conferen 

steering committee com 
posed of staff members representing numerous 
This 


group assumed the respons:b'lity of developing 


departments and subject-field interests 


clear-cut statements of the problem and objec 


tives to be achieved, and, also, planned the 


general organization and procedure of the con 


ference. The term health education, as di 
fined by the committee, embraced all health 
instruction by which the child acquires in 
formation and habits conducive to a well- 


developed, integrated self; all physical activ 
ities which are a part of the school program 
and which contribute to the physical, mental 
ind all health 


services and relationships which are concerned 


and social well-being of children: 


primarily with protective and preventive prac- 
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tices, including the influence exercised by the 
school upon home and community hygiene 
The general objective of such a health 
gram was summarized by the committee as 
being the healthy 
well-adjusted persons who voluntarily practice 
wholesome living and understand how and why 
they do it. It 
jective could be realized best by stressing an 
understanding and health 
values; the nature, function, and care of the 
body; the physiological needs of the body; 
the needs of the individual in his 
and the relationship of the indi- 


health 


pro- 


development of robust 


was also agreed that this ob- 


appreciation of 


SOCI il re- 
lationships; 
ugencies and 


vidual to community 


i tiv it ies. 


Awareness of Problem Created 


The pres¢ hool conference pe riod i dk 
voted largely to the dual task of deve oping 

comprehensive inventory of all phases otf 
health education which had been carried on 
in the various grades and departments in the 

st, and, the formulation of a pr 

ion for the new school vear whi vi 
ring Ol the desired improvements \\ 
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tj obliga i" 7 taft ar 
development of an mt ted hea by 

ram dependent upon th nt eff a 
the teache Of equal importance lso 
the clear recognition of the fact that the active 
cO-opt ration of the students parents nd 
community is essential to the fullest achieve- 


ment of the ideal in health educatio1 


Although a complete description of 
school health program, as developed during 
the year, is impossible in a limited art 


brief statement regarding a number of activ- 
ities which have been carried on may be of 
interest In evaluating these activities it 
should, we feel, be kept in mind th our 
schools do not enjoy the advantag ot 

county health unit or the assistance of the 
numerous health agencies found in large cor 


munities. A statement of this fact may also 


be encouraging to numerous other small ools 
which face a similar situation 

In discussing the health program as such 
it was soon recognized by our staff that the 
core program would continue to be the regular 
classroom instruction in health and the activ- 
ities which grow out of the physical-education 


program. It was also evident, however, that 


many departments not directly related to the 
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pro- 
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field of health had much to contribute, and 
that there was a pressing need for a closer 
integration of all phases of the work into a 
unified whole. The importance of special 
health projects based on specific health prob- 
lems in both individual classes and throughout 
the school was recognized as a means of stim- 
ulating interest, and cognizance was taken of 
the importance of enlisting the active support 
of the community in the school health program 

In attempting to illustrate how the services 
of numerous departments were enlisted for 
the purpose of developing special projects re- 
lated to the field of health, the following may 
be of spec ial interest 


Some of the Projects of the Year 


The homemaking department assumed 


: ; ; a. 
the responsibility of spearhe iding a drive 0 
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rhe agriculture department, in co-opera 


tion with the local dairy, planned and con 
ducted, with th ssistance of the extension 
department of one of th colleges 1 demon- 


stration of new and more sanitary methods of 


washing milk utensils The demonstration 


} 


was attended by i large group ot tarmers and 
their wives in the area, many of whom supply 


milk to the local community 


This project 
was of benefit not only to the farmers, but 
served, also, as an excellent medium of health 
Instruction in the farm classes 

4. A project in soilless gardening was con- 
ducted by one of the science classes to de- 
termine the relationship of proper nutrition 
to healthy growth. The nutritive elements 
in the solution used could be easily controlled 
and this project therefore, lent itself well to a 


study of the problem. Extensive interest was 
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aroused in the future possibilities of soilless 
gardens, and the students gained a clearer 
insight into the process of plant growth. 

5. A puppet project, planned as an activity 
by two of the junior high school classes, will 
be carried out in an attempt to utilize dra- 
matics as a means of health instruction. 

6. Special songs were selected by the music 
supervisor to correlate with the health in- 
struction in the grades and grade teachers 
developed special health projects and charts 
to stimulate an interest in healthful living. 
Thus, one first-grade teacher inv-ted the assis- 
tance of a silent teaching partner, namely, an 
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in community health problems. This group, 
which includes a_ representative from the 
schools, assumed the obligation of enlisting 
the services of the local health officer, physi- 
cians, and hospital staff who, in response, 
donated their sefvices. The result has been 
not only a high percentage of protection 
against these diseases in the school groups, 
but, also, an expanded interest throughout the 
community in health problems and a united 
front by professional and lay groups interested 
in the health of the people of the community. 

The protective phase of the program is now 
being rounded out by a check of all students 





Sick bed conditions are duplicated as nearly as possible for members of 
the home nursing class. Competent teachers and a nurse consultant are 


employed. 
Bunt ippeared ¢ ward over 14 years of age for evidences of tuber- 
each morning to ask the children searching culosis. This is being done in co-operation 
( ons regarding their health habits vith the Community Health Council which 
Thes nd similar special projects, when has been instrumental in bringing one of the 
bined with sound program of formal Mobile X-Ray units of the state to the com- 
health instruction and a physical-fitness pro- munity. This unit is extending its services 


gram in which all children participated, hav: 


} 


served as mediums for the improvement of 


the local health program which was desired 


Children’ Immunized 
Ore of the outstanding accomplishments, in 
concerned with th 


program, has been the immunization of ap- 


the estimation of those 
proximately 90 per cent of our school children 
against smallpox and diphtheria. This phase 
of the program was designed and carried out 
to develop right attitudes toward protective 
ind preventive measures which became ad- 
visable as a result of a number of cases of 
communicable diseases in the area. The 
success of the program is to be attributed, in 
a large measure, to the leadership of the 
Community Health Council, a representative 


group of citizens who are specifically interested 


not only to the school groups but also to the 
employees in the local factories. A special 
effort is being made to have all employees 
in the local food industries and eating estab- 
lishments checked so as to protect as many 
citizens as possible against exposure to the 
disease 

School and community relationships in the 
health aspect of community life will be con- 
tinued through the summer months by the 
planned recreation program conducted each 
year under the guidance of a Community 
Recreation Board. Funds for the program 
are provided by the school, the village council, 
and the Recreation Board. Widespread par- 
ticipation by the youth and adults in the area 


is invited, and an attempt will be made to 


(Concluded on page 68) 








Postwar Planning for the High 


} 


School Athletic Program Winton L. Moeller* 


The interscholastic athletic program on the 
high school level has been severely criticized. 
That serious weaknesses do exist must not 
be denied. Every coach, athletic director, 
faculty manager of athletics, and faculty 
sponsor working in this area needs to be ever 
on the alert for ways to eliminate weaknesses 
in his school’s program. He must further be 
anxious and interested to discover how his 
department ranks in comparison with modern 
and efficient athletic practices now in use. Too 
often, school principals assume that the 
athletic department is being conducted prop- 
erly since they get no serious complaints. 

This writer has previously made the state- 
ment that the weaknesses of athletics are 
traceable to their administration. A “measur- 
ing stick” of some sort is not only desirable 
but seriously needed. A method of quickly 
taking inventory of the schools’ policies and 
procedures and comparing them with desirable 
and modern practices for handling this pro- 
gram should appeal to administrators and 
principals since they are responsible by law 
for all that takes place in their school. 
Further, the author has recommended that the 
first and all-important step in the cure is a 
revamping of the machinery for administering 
the total extracurricular and specifically the 
athletic program in each school. The total 
extracurricular-program revision will of neces- 
sity be ruled out of this discussion, although 
it is recognized that no part of the program 
can be any better than the total — athletics 
are certainly but one part of the complete 
extraclass offering and must be treated as 
such. 

When one registers complaints and criti- 
cism he cannot reasonably stop there. The 
next step is to diagnose the ills and finally 
to prescribe “detailed treatment.” This dis- 
cussion will concern itself with the diagnosis 
only, as the title suggests. Let us look at the 
various tasks now generally included in a 
major coaching assignment. It would appear 
that a statement of best practice might well 
accompany questions arrived at in ferreting 
out weaknesses. Thus, in the following divi- 
sions of this paper an attempt has been made 
to indicate the most desirable practices. 

For the best usage of this appraisal instru- 
ment it is suggested that the discussion be 
carefully read and studied. All questions 
should then be answered in the light of the 
schools’ accepted methods and procedures. 
These answers should furnish a basis for re- 
vamping inefficient or outmoded methods as 
well as for pointing out those essentials which 
are not now receiving proper attention. This 
accomplished, the next step is to determine 
the remedies for the conditions found. This 
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in turn must be followed by putting the 
prescribed cures into practice. This last 
assignment is quite likely to prove the most 
difficult. 


1. Schedules 


The best practice would seem to be, for 
one person other than a coach, to handle all 
scheduling details for all sports. The practice 
of each coach making his own schedule has 
obvious weaknesses. Schedules should be 
worked out cooperatively with the coaches 
and approved by the athletic board. The 
question of which schools make proper oppo- 
nents is deserving of attention which it is 
not likely to get from a coach who cannot 
but be interested vitally in the won and lost 
record. This is a consideration but certainly 
not the major factor. 

1. Who arranges the nonleague schedule 
of games or contests in each sport? 

2. Who arranges the details of the con- 
tracts for each game? 

3. Do these contractual arrangements have 
to be approved or does the person making 
the contract have final authority? 

4. If approval is needed, who approves? 

5. Who decides the question as to what 


schools are proper opponents for your 
school? 


ll. The Participants 
A. Eligibility 

Experience has proved that it is a one-man 
job to compile and administer eligibility 
matters. The best practice is to have a faculty 
eligibility representative working under the 
guidance of the director of athletics. Coaches 
dealing directly with eligibility representatives 
is te be discouraged. 

Merely compiling eligibility statistics is not 
enough if the person in this position is to 
serve to the best advantage. Conferences 
aimed at guiding and stimulating those whose 
grades are weak is a highly desirable function 
and is now handled by many conscientious 
persons in this position. 

1. What method is used to secure eligibil- 
ity data? 

2. Who handles this job? 

3. Is the check made weekly? If not, how 
often? 

4. Who sees that a copy of the certified 
list is sent to the opponents? : 

5. Is the other copy kept on file? By 
whom? 

6. Who takes care of 
eligibility lists? 

7. Are these kept filed? By whom? 


8. Does the athletic department keep aca- 
demic records of athletes? 


B. Student Record 

The earnestness with which a school tries 
to achieve its purposes is indicated by its 
records. Participation records must be kept 
for all sports. The common practice of having 
each coach keep the records for his sport is 
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the opponents’ 


impractical and usually worthless except to 
himself. 

A permanent record card for each indi- 
vidual, as well as a season summary for each 
sport, is called for. 

1. Have you a permanent athletic record 
card? : 

2. Who does the clerical work connected 
with these records? ; 

3. Who is charged with keeping account 
of the amount of time each athlete takes 
part in each contest? 


C. Physician’s Certificate and Parents’ 
Consent 


State and local regulations call for parents’ 
consent as well as medical examinations of 
all candidates for athletic teams. In practice, 
the examination given athletes is all too 
sketchy and superficial. Coaches with poor 
or no filing facilities, with their mental facul- 
ties completely absorbed with developing the 
best possible team, with little time in season, 
and with poor office and clerical habits slight 
this task. Check your coaches’ records care- 
fully if you believe this is an overstatement. 

1. Who is responsible to see that each 
candidate for a team has been certified as 
physically fit for competition? Are these 
certificates kept filed? By whom? 

2. Is the candidate examined before equip- 
ment is issued and before he is permitted to 
practice? 

3. Are the parents of each candidate re- 
quired to sign the consent blank after the 
physician has recorded his findings? 

4. Who checks to see that a consent blank 
for each candidate is on file? 

5. Are candidates permitted to practice be- 
fore the consent blank is signed and filed? 


D. Welfare and Safety 

Few high schools admittedly approach an 
adequate standard in this area. Continuous 
planning and study of ways and means to 
improve health and safety practices in sports 
is necessary. The amount of time given to 
first-aid and training-room tasks is actually 
absurd when compared with the need, par- 
ticularly in football. Look at your schools’ 
training-room equipment if you believe this an 
exaggeration. 

1. Is a physician present at all home foot- 
ball games? At cross-country runs? Does he 
handle all injuries and illness or just first 
aid at games? 

. = so, what financial arrangements are 
made with him? 

3. Whose responsibility is this? 

4. Are your athletes protected with any 
type of accident insurance? 

5. Is your coach well trained and with 
adequate experience? 

6. Is each boy issued adequate and proper 
equipment for all sports? 

7. Are practice facilities proper from a 
safety standpoint? Football, basketball, track, 
baseball, etc.? 

8. Do you have sufficient reserve material 


on all your squads so that all boys may be 
relieved when necessary? 
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9. Is the coach charged with the respon- 
sibility for all first aid and care of injuries? 
(a) If so, how does he handle this problem? 
Does he delegate the task of rubbing, taping, 
treatment of scratches, etc., to someone else? 
(b) To whom? Is this person on hand at 
every practice session? i 

10. Do you limit your schedule to in- 
clude only those schools with whom you can 
compete on fairly even terms? 

11. Do you always have an adequate num- 
ber of competent officials for all your games? 

12. What is the practice with regard to 
drinking containers and individual towels 
furnished during games and contests? 

13. Is personal athletic equipment (socks, 
undershirts, supporters, jersies, and the like) 
furnished? Are these cleaned adequately each 
week? How is this handled? Who pays for 
it? 

14. Are practice and game facilities kept 
clean and sanitary at all times? 

15. Are towels and soap furnished each 
athlete daily? How is this handled? Who 
pays the cost? 

16. Is equipment inspected regularly to 
see that it is in first class shape? By whom? 

17. What is your practice with regard to 
those who have been injured or who have 
been ill? How soon are they allowed to 
rejoin the squad? Who decides this question? 

18. Outline policy on injuries — your re- 
sponsibility. 


E. Evaluating Outcomes 

While measurement in education has de- 
veloped rapidly in the past few decades, little 
attention has been given to the matter of 
appraisal of extraclass activities generally, 
and athletics particularly. Advocates of the 
athletic program have long claimed educa- 
tional outcomes even though little objective 
evidence exists which would prove the truth 
of such claims. Much needs to be done — it 
is not an easy task and it will require the 
best efforts of many people. While many of 
the objectives of this program do not lend 
themselves readily to measurement, a start 
needs to be made. Such a beginning will be 
suggested. 

Several introductory generalizations will 
lay the groundwork for the proposal to 
fallow: 

The essential problem of high school 
athletics is to make them contribute their 
share to the education of youth. The measure 
of success is their effect upon the individual. 

Participation in games or sports does not 
guarantee desirable outcomes. The results may 


be either good or bad—the determining 


factor is the leadership and conditions sur- 
rounding the activities. 

The first step in setting up a program for 
evaluating the outcomes of the athletic pro- 
gram, or any other for that matter, is deter- 
mining the objectives. These objectives must 
be for the total program as well as for each 
activity. 

Second, records of behavior and participa- 
tion must be kept and evaluated in terms of 
the objectives. The character of the record 
reflects the efforts made to reach objectives. 
Poor and sketchy records indicate a failure to 
measure or appraise results. 

Third, expressions of opinions as to the 
program’s worth from administrators, teach- 
ers, participants, students, parents, and others 
should be solicited and carefully examined. 
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Without going into a detailed and lengthy 
discussion of this problem of evaluation a few 
suggestions will be set down. 

The basis for any scheme of evaluation is 
the keeping of records and reports. This ad- 
ministrative phase of the athletic program 
is sadly neglected. The importance of 
establishing a routine which will not be too 
burdensome and which will insure that such 
materials as schedules, results, group partici- 
pation, individual participation, outstanding 
achievements and records, rules and regula- 
tions, and miscellaneous items of interest are 
on hand where they can be referred to, cannot 
be overemphasized. It is important in this 
connection to recognize that these records 
should be co-ordinated with the records of 
the other activities so that a complete picture 
of each pupil’s activities can be gleaned. 

This rather sketchy discussion brings out 
the fact that above all we need an individual 
record card (probably in conjunction with 
the physical-education class record) on every 
participant. From a study of these individual 
record cards statistics could be gathered which 
would be valuable in determining the future 
course of action. Two illustrations come to 
mind. 

One of the primary purposes of athletics is 
to bring about an improved state of health. 
How then can we countenance the graduating 
of students who have been active in athletics 
and who still have numerous physical defects? 
Would not it be a fair appraisal of results in 
this sphere to compile physical-examination 
findings? It is an extremely logical and ob- 
jective evaluation of how well the school is 
reaching this goal. 

Character and personality traits are other 
highly heralded objectives. While measure- 
ment in this area is confused and far from 
satisfactory, there are few coaches who could 
not record pertinent and some highly im- 
portant character and personality defects of 
their players. It is not hard to visualize the 
immense good a personal-guidance program 
based on such observations would produce. 

Having instituted some such means of ap- 
praising the program as has been proposed 
above, the next and most important task is 
to interpret the findings and to devise a 
method of correcting such weaknesses as 
appear. Such a course is the real purpose of 
evaluating. 

On first thought it has probably occurred 
to the reader, that the absence of a simple 
appraisal program such as has been roughly 
outlined; is a severe indictment of those 
working in this area. It is understandable if 
one will recall the present plan of admin- 
istering the program —no one is directly re- 
sponsible who is given the time, authority, and 
support to institute such an undertaking. It 
must be remembered that by and large the 
athletic assignment has been given to in- 
terested persons as an extra task. Some one 
person in each school must be designated to 
head up this complete program. He must be 
given to understand that his major extraclass 
assignment is the proper administration and 
planning of the athletic program. 
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Ill. Officials 

The matter of officiating is deserving of 
very close attention. Many of the outcomes 
claimed for athletics and game experience are 
dependent upon the officials. Coaches should 
be consulted in the selection of officials 
although the details are better handled by 
another. The questions indicate desirable 
details: 

1. Who contracts for officials for non- 
league games? 

2. Are these contracts in writing? Who 
handles this? 

3. Are officials sent a reminder of their 
assignment a week in advance of their con- 
test? 

4. Is someone assigned to courtesies to 
these officials on game days — to show them 
to dressing rooms, lock and unlock belong- 
ings, see that all necessary equipment is on 
hand, furnish towels, etc.? 

5. Are officials paid after each game? How 
is payment handled? 

6. In basketball, who acts as timer and 
scorer for your school? 

7. How are officials secured for track and 
swimming meets? Who arranges for them? 

8. Does anyone keep records and rate 
officials? Who? 

9. Is a check made to see that all officials 
are registered? 

10. Is sanction of the opponents gotten 
before officials are hired? 

11. Are officials chosen for their ability or 
because they are prospects for a trade? 


IV. Plant and Equipment 
Little comment is necessary. Answers to 
the questions indicate your status. It is the 
position taken here that coaches should not 
be expected to handle the many necessary 
tasks in this area. 


A. Plant 


1. Are your facilities adequate to handle 
a first-class athletic program both intramural 
and interscholastic for your school? If not, 
what additional space or areas do you need? 

2. Who see that fields and courts are 
properly marked and ready for the games 
or contests? 

3. Are the stands and seats inspected 
regularly for safety, and kept properly 
cleaned and serviced? By whom? 

4. On game days who arranges for special 
seating for bands and players? 

5. Is there ample toilet- and rest-room 
facilities for the spectators at games and 
contests? Is there any supervision of the 
above facilities? By whom? 

6. Who looks after maintenance and stor- 
age during off seasons of such items as 
lineman’s markers, hurdles, jump standards, 
rollers, ticket booths, dummies, benches, 
bleachers, tennis nets, etc.? 

7. Do you use a public-address system at 
athletic affairs? Do you own. one? If used, 
who looks after its proper working? 

8. What are score board facilities (indoor 
and outdoor)? Are they adequate? 


B. Equipment 


This is a major problem for those in charge 
of athletics. The school that makes no provi- 
sion for the proper handling of this item is 
guilty of gross negligence and waste. Many 
high schools have large sums invested in 
equipment which is seriously neglected. Look 
at storage facilities in the average school for 
proof of this statement. A number of college 
athletic-equipment men (specialists), talked 
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to by the writer, have estimated five hours 
a day as necessary to look after football 
equipment for a squad of sixty men during 
a season. Incidentally, most colleges have 
found it economical to have such a position 
filled, and their. program is considerably less 
than that offered in large high schools. Large 
city schools have well over one hundred boys 
in ~football uniforms, and the coaches are 
teaching regular classes as well as caring for 
equipment, acting as trainer, administrator, 
publicity man, laundress, janitor, and coach. 

In a recent “teacher load” formula worked 
out by a board-of-education research depart- 
ment, coaching football was equated with 
one hour of teaching. Any high school football 
coach would label this determination as 
absurd and with good cause. They carry on 
simply because it is a labor of love. 

The questions listed indicate the minimum 
jobs in this area: 

1. Who buys the equipment for each 
sport? 

2. Is there a regular time and procedure 
for this transaction? 

3. Is a definite amount of money set aside 
for each sport each year for equipment? 

4. Is an inventory of all equipment for 
each sport made annually? When? By 
whom? Does it show the following things: 
(a) How much of each item is on hand? (b) 
How much has to be repaired or replaced? 
(c) How much will have to be purchased 
new? (d) How much has been lost or stolen 
during the past season? 

5. Who issues and keeps the records of 
equipment? What is the procedure? Forms 
used? 

6. Is all school equipment numbered and 
marked? By whom? 

7. Is any daily care between practice ses- 
sions given to equipment? What? How? 
By whom? 

8. Is-there a periodical check made for 
tears, cracks, breaks, and locker parts? By 
whom? 

9. Is equipment washed or cleaned during 
the season? By whom? Outline plan. 

10. At the end of the season what disposi- 
tion is made of equipment? What is plan 
in detail? 

11. Is adequate and first-class storage 
place provided for all equipment? Is there 
a definite place for everything? 

12. Who sees that this material is moth- 
proofed, oiled, and properly stored between 
seasons? ; 

13. How is the equipment for the different 
sports handled on trips? 

14. Who sees that all the necessary sup- 
plies and equipment are on hand for the 
games and contests; i. e., guns, watches, 
measures, sweat clothes, etc.? 


V. Personnel or Staff 

Much could be said about the staff — the 
qualifications of the director and each staff 
member. The organization and delegation of 
duties all require searching thought and 
analysis since it is true that coaches exert 
more influence over the students than any 
other instructor. The questions are indicative 
of some of the needs of a good department. 

1. Do you have a sufficient number of 
coaches or sponsors to carry on the present 
interscholastic and intramural athletic pro- 
gram? 

2. Have you been unable to expand the 
program, to extend its benefits to more 


students, because you do not have enough 
help to handle the load? 


3. Are the athletic coaches given considera- 
tion in the way of a lightened teaching load? 

4. What are your immediate needs for 
rounding out this department so that all 
men will have a reasonable load of regular 
teaching and coaching? 

5. Is any one person designated as in- 
tramural director, or is this program left with 
any interested person in the school? 

6. Is any one person designated as the 
“director” or “head” of the department, or 
do you have a faculty manager of athletics? 
Are his duties, responsibilities, and authority 
clearly defined? By whom? What are his 
qualihcations for the job? Does he have a 
telephone at his disposal? Does he have time 
ott to take care of the duties which are his, 
either by delegation or by inheritance? Does 
he have any secretarial help? Is he given a 
sum of money tor incidental expenses? 

7. Who assigns responsibilities to the vari- 
cus members of the staff? 


Vi. The Finances of Athletics 


It goes without saving that the financial 


iffairs of the athletic department should b 
conducted on a strictly business basis. This 

not always done. The minimum’ essentials 
ire indicated by the questions 

1. Do you operate on a budget of receipts 
and expenditures? If so, who draws it up? 
Who administers it to see that everyone 
involved tries to stay within its limitations? 
ls the budget approved and, if so, by whom? 

2. What different ways are used for rais- 
ing funds? (a) Student athletic books — 
plan in detail? (b) Admission or gate receipts 
— prices? (c) Adult season tickets — prices? 
(d) Activity tund or student fee plan — 
outline of plan? (e) Plays, tag sales, dances, 
concerts, picture shows, canay sales, paper 
sales, suppers, cake sales, professional shows, 
popularity contests, special auditorium pro- 
grams, physical education circus? Any 
others? 

3. Who has charge of tickets and ticket 
sales? At games? Season tickets? Does this 
person furnish change and check receipts 
and sales after games? What forms are 
used? 

4. Is an annual athletic-department finan 
cial statement made out? A statement for 
each sport? For each contest? By whom? 
Who approves these financial statements? Is 
a copy of the contest report sent to the op- 
ponents? Is a cost-accounting system used 
which shows at a glance detailed breakdown 
for each sport and within each sport? 

5. Is there a definite detailed agreement 
for all games to determine what are legiti- 
mate “game expenses”? This is particularly 
important for contests which call for a 
division of the “net” game receipts. 

6. On trips, what procedure is used in 
handling expense money? Is an itemized 
statement and substantiaffnmg receipts for 
all expenditures required of the person han- 
dling the money? Who handles it? 

7. On game days, who checks contracts 
and sees that all conditions are met — pay- 
ment of guarantee, prices of admission, 
passes, and special clauses involved? 

8. Who sets prices on admissions of all 
types? 

9. Do you operate concessions at any of 
your games? If so, who does the purchasing, 
checks receipts, keeps accounts and makes 
out reports? Where do profits go—to 
whom? 


Vil. Promotion 


It is a logical sand valid claim that if 
athletics are educational they should be 
financed by tax funds. However, this cannot 
be done by state law in Ohio and in certain 
other states and because of lack of funds most 
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other places. It becomes necessary therefore 
to “promote” this program in order to reach 
a maximum number of students. Many finan- 
cial problems are directly traced to poor 
promotion.* 

Of course, the subject is highly controver- 
sial but it cannot be ignored for that very 
reason. The recommendation of the* North 
Central Association that interscholastic activi- 
ties receive no more stress than that given 
dramatics, debate, concerts, etc., is of little 
practical value as a guide. It calls for a 
co-ordinative effort encompassing all school 
activities — some will need limits imposed, 
others will need encouragement. These ques- 
tions should stimulate thinking 

1. Is there any person or an organization 
in your school charged with heading up the 
promotion or selling of the athletic program 
to students and adults of your community? 
Who? 

2. Who organizes and handles the ticket 
sales compaigns? How is this done — out- 
line of plans? Does the same person handle 
all ticket sales — athletic and otherwise? 

3. Who takes care of advertising and 
publicity? If students do this, who super- 
vises the product? Are provisions made for 
a budget allowance for such items as sta- 
tionery, postage, telephone calls, mimeograph 
supplies, pictures, etc.? Is this program of 
publicity a continuous and regular function- 
ing agency, or is it sporadic and workable 
only in certain sports? 

4. Who sees that game results get to all 
newspapers on time and without exception? 

5. Are assemblies used for promoting 
athletics? Who organizes them? How often 
are they staged? 

6. How is the cheer leader 
handled? Who does it? 

7. How is the visiting and home-bands 
program co-ordinated and planned before 
the game day? Who cares for these arrange- 
ments? 

8. When special stunts or decorative 
schemes are worked out—such as before- 
game and between-halves added attractions 
— who initiates, organizes, and supervises 
them? 

9. Is any special plan used for keeping 
pictorial records of athletes and teams, or 
is it a hit-and-miss arrangement depending 
upon someone interested and enthusiastic 
enough to take care of this? 


problem 


Vill. Spectators and Visitors ~ 


These questions call to mind a few of the 


} ] ] 


more obvious details that need attenti 

1. Who arranges details and supervises 
the seating of spectators at contests? Are 
ushers employed? Do you have any reserved 
seats at any contests? 

2. Is any one (school representative) 
charged with the single responsibility of 
supervising conduct of spectators (particu- 
larly students) at games? 

3. Who employs, instructs, and supervises 
the private police? 

4. Who works out the details and super- 
vises the parking of cars? Outline of plan? 

5. Are any precautions taken to handle 
traffic? Do you rely on city police alone? 
Who handles this problem? 

6. Are game programs furnished? Who 
works them out and arranges for their 
distribution or sale? 

7. Who employs, instructs, and checks the 
score-board operator’s work? 


(Concluded on page 67 


1The word promotic n is used advisedly here and does 
not include high-pressure methods resulting in ertaxing 
the ability of the students to support their high s hool 
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An elementary school building of permanent construction has solid brick walls, concrete base footings and floors, 
insulated roof covered with twenty-year fireproof roofing material. 


Vancouver Meets War Needs for Postwar Y ears 


The board of education at Vancouver, 
Washington, has met its unusual schoolhousing 
situation by the erection of three interesting 
types of school buildings. These buildings 
have been planned and erected not merely to 
meet the immediate needs developed by the 
war but in part at least to supply adequate 
housing after the war. + 

The enrollment of the Vancouver schools 
skyrocketed when the population of the com- 
munity was swollen to unexpected numbers 
following Pearl Harbor. Within the school dis- 
trict boundary the Kaiser Company built and 
has operated a large shipyard on the Columbia 
River. To properly house the workers a total 
of 12,315 buildings were erected by the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Administration and, in 
addition, 1500 homes were erected privately. 
Since December, 1941 the population of the 
school district rose from 25,000 to an esti- 
mated 90,000. The staggering task of the 
school authorities may be seen from the 
following tabulation of school population: 


School Population 


June 1941 3830 
June 1942 5489 
June 1943 10629 
June 1944 eee 
Feb. 1945 . 13149 


When the influx began the school district 
had 129 classrooms available. The responsi- 
bility for meeting the housing of the school 
population was entirely in the hands of the 
school district and no direct aid was received 


‘Formerly Assistant Superintendent* of Schools, Van- 
couver, Wash 


Zeno B. Katterle: 


immediately from the FPHA. The problem 
was complicated by at least five major dif- 
ficulties: 

1. Funds had to be secured from the Fed- 
eral Government to build school facilities. 

2. Housing was essential and priorities for 
school buildings was of such a nature that 
materials were difficult to obtain. 


3. WPB issued a directive that all school 
buildings had to be used to 200 per cent 
capacity before additional buildings would be 
provided. (This order was finally rescinded 
because of the tremendous rise in juvenile 
delinquency throughout the country.) 

4. Justification for buildings had to be based 
on anticipated needs with no one able to pro- 





The classrooms in permanent construction buildings measure 26 x 40 
feet, have concrete slab floors with asphalt tile surface floors, plaster 
walls, and acoustic tile ceilings. 
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mal 

T 
vide definite information as to the number of FP] 
housing units to be built. Under these cir- easi 
cumstances, applications for additional school frat 
buildings were usually conservative and easily tior 
questioned by reviewing officials. (The number T 
of rooms applied for was reduced on two The 
occasions. ) bric 
5. The local FPHA authority could not get wal 
permission to let the schools use housing units buil 
for school purposes. use 
mo 
What the School Board Did tary 
The school administration acted promptly bec 
to house every child in available classrooms. _ Pilar 
Double sessions were established in all school feat 
buildings, except the senior high school. The free 

first session began at 8 a.m., and lasted until 
12:45 p.m. The second session met from 

1 p.m. until 6 p.m: While it was realized that ~ 





the reduction of the school day from six hours 
to five hours is not ideal, it was felt that a 


shortened school day is better than none. The classrooms in the temporary buildings measure 26 x 40 feet and are 
Many difficulties of course arose from the fact finished with wall board, soft wood partitions and floors. 
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that two sets of pupils and two teachers were 
obliged to use the same room for instructional 
purposes. These difficulties were met. Then, 
too, the school authorities soon found that it 
was exceedingly bad to have one half of the 
school children on the streets for half the day 
when both parents were at work. 

By rushing the work, 41 temporary class- 
rooms were completed for use by September 
1943. and 14 additional rooms were under con- 
struction. By September, 1944, additional 
rooms in the number of 76 were available and 
during the year 54 were completed, making 
a total of 186 additional classrooms now in 
use. Three of the buildings are opesated on 
double sessions with 3500 pupils involved. 


The Buildings 


In order to have some space available with 
an absolute minimum of delay the first group 
of buildings were of frame construction, set 
on concrete blocks. Because practically no 
materials but lumber were available, these 
buildings are very temporary in character and 
in experience have been found difficult to 
maintain and heat. 

The second group of buildings, built by 
FPHA, are much better constructed and are 
easier to maintain, as well as heat. These are 
frame buildings with good concrete founda- 
tions, good materials, and inside finish 

The final group are permanent in character 
They are erected on a concrete slab with 
brick-and-tile wall construction, and plastered 
walls and ceilings in the classrooms. These 
buildings have been planned for permanent 
use and architecturally they have met every 
modern feature found desirable in an elemen- 
tary school. Some omissions have been made 
because of the shortage of materials, but the 
plan of construction is such that all desirable 
features can be installed when the building 
freeze is released. 


SCHOOL 


Special School Services 

The school authorities haven’t overlooked 
the opportunity of providing a number of 
services needed to overcome social problems 
arising out of the war situation. As early as 
April, 1943, the schools assumed the super- 
vision of one nursery school, opened under 
WPA auspices with an enrollment of 35 
children. At the close of the present school 
year the public schools are directing nine 
nursery schools, with an approximate enroll- 
ment of 9000 children. These nurseries op- 
erated 24 hours a day because of the unusual 
pressure in the shipyards. 

A recreation program was early found neces- 
sary and has been conducted for both chil- 
dren and adult workers. This program runs 
an entire gamut of recreational activities and 
has an average daily attendance of 3500 
children and 1500 adults. During the summer 
vacation period 17 play centers are operated, 
and as high as 70 per cent of the school pop- 
ulation participates daily. 

The public schools have made themselves 
responsible for the training of workers in the 
shipyards and at one time had the largest 
enrollment in any of the Pacific Coast com- 
munities. 

The teaching personnel has been a problem 
in every community affected by war produc- 
tion. In Vancouver, it has been especially 
heavy. When war broke out the total super- 
visory staff consisted of 125 trained men and 
women. At present more than 600 teachers, 
nursery supervisors, playground supervisors, 
and other certificated employees are at work. 
All of this has entailed an intensive in-service 
training program to overcome the revised 
standards of emergency certification. Whereas, 
before the war, the schools had required four 
and five years of professional training, the 
pressure for personnel reduced the standards 


‘ 





The semi-temporary buildings have plastered walls, acoustic tile ceilings. 
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DR. GEORGE M. DAVIS, JR. 


President, Board of Education 
New Rochelle, New York 


Dr. George M. Davis, Jr., has had unusual 
experience and unusual cultural interests that 
fit him ideally for the presidency of the board 
of education at New Rochelle, N. Y. 

He has served 17 years as a member of the 
board under six mayors and is spending his 
eleventh year, as president of the board. 





George M. Davis, Jr. 
President, Board of Education 
New Rochelle, New York 


He is the first alumnus of the New Rochelle 
high school to become president of the board. 
Graduated from Dartmouth in 1918, he served 
during World War I, was wounded in action, 
and received several decorations. 

Locally, he has been an officer of the Amer- 
ican Legion, city historian, a member of the 
Recreation Commission, and a _ prominent 
leader in civic and religious movements. 
During the present war he has been chair- 
man of Civilian Mobilization. Several years 
ago he acted as district chairman of the New 
York State School Board Association, in which 
he has an active interest. 

He senses very keenly the importance of a 
sound program of public education and un- 
derstands the necessity of school-board leader- 
ship in developing a local school system. His 
broad conception of the importance of the 
schools is helping New Rochelle to blaze a 
trail in a number of important school services. 





to two and four years, and to one year for 
the nursery schools. A competent supervisory 
personnel had to be obtained to handle not 
only the in-service training program but also 
the day-to-day teaching of the schools. 

In the end of the school year 1944-1945 it 
appeared that the school system had been 
fairly stabilized so that the administration 
could co-ordinate and unify the instructional 
offerings an? could provide satisfactory edu- 
cational opportunities for the children who 
have come into the community from 48 states 
and from Canada and Mexico. 
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THE WAR-TRAINING PROGRAM 
ENDS 


THE successful conclusion of the German 
phase of the war has brought to an end 
the co-operative war-training program, 
begun in 1940 as a vocational emergency 
measure to prepare men and women for 
engineering, management, and industrial- 
production occupations in the war fac- 
tories. The vastness of the project, which 
long will be remembered as the most not- 
able assistance given by the American 
vocational schools and colleges to the war 
effort, has involved the preparation of 
twelve million adults and youths for new 
war jobs at a cost of more than one half 
billion of dollars. 

What the project has saved in time, 
lives, and money, through speeding up the 
manufacture of arms, planes, and the vast 
variety of articles needed for the rapid 
prosecution of the war, will never be 
learned. One company alone has reported 
an annual saving of ten million dollars 
due to the upgrading of its employees. 
The training in safety is declared to have 
cut the accident rate in half in numerous 
plants. 

The courses, offered without cost, were 
conducted in schools—some on round- 
the-clock, day-and-night schedules — in 
shops and factories, office buildings, on 
ships, out of doors, wherever people 
needed to be trained. Usually the employ- 
ers furnished the classroom space, co- 
operated in developing the courses, and 
even paid the trainees until they were 
ready for full-time employment. The uni- 
versities and colleges provided advanced 
management and technical courses as well 
as surveys of the training needs of single 
plants and of entire industrial areas, and 
trained teachers. On the graduate level 
both advanced and refresher courses were 
provided for scientific workers and engi- 
neers in such fields as chemistry, substitute 
materials, metallurgy, production and 
factory efficiency, personnel management, 
and morale building. 

While the accelerated courses were only 
six to twelve weeks in length, and gained 
much from concentration on immediately 
necessary knowledge and skills, the intense 
application of teachers and the desire of 
trainees to help in the war effort were the 
real reasons of success. Almost universally 
employers have agreed that the courses 
saved the war-production program, and 
employees have admitted important per- 
sonal gains in skills, advancement to better 
types of jobs, higher wages, and satisfac- 


tion in helping win the war. The grateful 
opinion of military and civilian divisions 
of the Federal Government has been ex- 
pressed only on scattered occasions and 
in guarded ways, and the final ending of 
the Japanese war will have to be awaited 
before a comprehensive expression can be 
expected. 

The American people owe a real debt 
of gratitude to the schools and the teach- 
ers who participated in the war-training 
program and who showed how much 
latent adaptability there is in the colleges 
and secondary schools to meet any national 
or local emergency. The project has broken 
down endless conservative precedents of 
the schools and has shown the value of 
close co-operation between industry, labor, 
and education. Within the schools them- 
selves the work of the vocational super- 
visors and teachers has proved for all 
time that they are as efficient as their 
professional brethren in the academic 
and purely cultural courses and far more 
willing to meet a crisis. 

The United States Office of Education 
deserves a hearty salute for its able direc- 
tion of the entire vast project. 


LOCAL SCHOOL REVENUES 


FINANCE authorities in numerous com- 
munities are considering ways and means 
of supplementing the ordinary municipal 
income from the general property tax. 
While all costs of local government are 
growing and there are demands for in- 
creased public services, in an endless num- 
ber of municipalities the general property 
tax is believed to have reached its upper 
limits. In addition, the physical decline of 
old neighborhoods, particularly in the in- 
dustrial and business areas of cities, have 
reduced assessments and have cut the total 
income from these blighted areas. 

There is no question that the increase of 
suburban areas and the removal of heavy 
industries to outlying neighborhoods have 
been further causes of the reduction in 
urban property-tax incomes. There are still 
inherent defects in the levying of property 
taxes arising out of assessment irregulari- 
ties and defaults and evasion of these 
taxes. Altogether the municipalities have 
had real reasons for seeking new sources of 
income to supplement their property taxes 
and to offset the growing diversion of tax 
incomes to the state and the federal 
governments. 

Education is strongly affected by these 
general situations and there is good reason 
for school boards to take an active part in 
finding new local revenues and in readjust- 
ing local and state taxing methods. Tax 
authorities hold that additional income 
may be had from previously unused 
sources — excises, direct charges to tax- 
exempt property for municipal services, 
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sales taxes, and municipal income tax. 
Most of these taxes are distinctly limited; 
some, like the sales taxes, have serious 
faults and result in harmful shifts of busi- 
ness. Where such additional taxes are jm- 
possible, a fairer distribution of state taxes 
would help most larger municipalities and 
school districts. Very material help would 
also come from the general adoption of 
pay-as-you-go financing of public improve- 
ments and from a general effort for effi- 
ciency and economy in all branches of 
municipal government. It is difficult to see 
how the schools could benefit from general 
economy programs of city governments, 
except perhaps in the pooling of purchases 
of supplies, fuel, and perhaps the sharing 
of certain repair personnel. 

For urban school districts the solution 
of the problem of greater income does not 
lie primarily in the local situation; it is to 
be found rather in larger revenues from 
the state. The latter is steadily moving in 
the direction of taking over local school 
functions by setting up new types of serv- 
ices, minimum standards of core programs, 
higher salaries, and closer supervision. The 
tendency of state control inevitably leads 
to the conclusion that as the state makes 
higher requirements it must provide a 
larger portion of the school revenue. States 
like Delaware, West Virginia, and North 
Carolina have led the way in this shift; 
other states must do so unless they wish 
federal intervention. 


LIVING COSTS AND TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES 


THERE has been much discussion in 
teachers’ organizations of the value of the 
various indexes of the current cost of liv- 
ing as the basis of increasing teachers’ sal- 
aries. The indexes have been used to argue 
the necessity of raising teachers’ salary 
schedules, but various critics of the plans 
have tried to make clear that such widely 
used indexes as those issued by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, of the Department of 
Agriculture, and of the Works Progress 
Administration are valueless when applied 
to teachers. 

The character of the families and of the 
heads of families to whom these indexes 
have applied are on a distinctly lower 
social scale than are teachers and other 
educational workers who because of their 
training, their intellectual outlook, and 
their social status cannot be compared with 
the average run of American families in 
agriculture, in the industries, or in the 
white collar occupations found in cities. A 
recent bulletin of the National Education 
Association suggests a limited use of these 
measures for raising the teachers’ salaries, 
but declares quite inconsistently that they 
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cannot be applied when there is again a 
recession in the cost of living. 

It would appear that teachers as a group 
need to make up their minds whether they 
are fully professional people, and as such 
should stand independent of all other em- 
ployees in the various public services. If 
they are not such but are public servants, 
then they must submit to all of the con- 
trols which other groups under civil service 
are subjected. That will mean not only 
that teachers’ salaries will be determined 
by some type of cost-of-living index, but 
it will mean also that in their employment, 
promotion, and retirement the teachers will 
be classed with the great group of public 
clerks and minor bureau officials. That will 
mean that they should not have independ- 
ent old-age pension systems but should be 
subjected to all of the problems and diffi- 
culties which now confront the pension 
plans applied to firemen, policemen, clerks, 
and other workers. 

It would seem that school boards might 
well suggest to their teacher groups that 
they should consider only the cost of living 
of teachers in their salary-schedule plan- 
ning but should hold themselves in a 
purely professional attitude and avoid any 
strict application of these schemes to their 
schedules. 


BETTER STUDY OF LOCAL CIVICS 


THE major governmental problems of the 
larger cities are providing splendid mate- 
rials for making real the civics courses in 
numerous high schools. Thus, Philadeiphia 
high schools made use last winter of the 
Department of Public Works as the basis 
of studies which were broadcast by the 
Junior Town Meeting of the Air, made up 
of students of public and private high 
schools. The civics classes of the Cooley 
High School of Detroit, during the school 
year, made a study of the city area which 
the school serves and prepared a scale 
model embodying the students’ ideas of 
needed improvements in arterial highways, 
locations for new schools, and other public 
buildings, playgrounds, and an arrange- 
ment of residential areas planned for better 
light and air and the elimination of rapid 
traffic. The postwar planning reports of 
various Chambers of Commerce are pro- 
viding the high schools, especially in 
smaller cities, with tangible contacts with 
the thinking of public officials and business 
people concerning the social and economic 
aspects of local development for the post- 
war years. True, very few of these reports 
have gotten away from the idea that every 
town must become bigger and more in- 
tensely industrial as a measure of better- 
ment, but social growth and better 
human living are notably a part of these 
materials which the young people study. 
A large regional group, the New England 
Town Planning Association, is reported as 
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HE MUST NOT BE A WAR-TIME CASUALTY 


providing teachers with an outline sug- 
gesting points for community planning 
study on such significant problems as de- 
caying areas, better housing, street plans, 
economic and social betterment, and com- 
munity plan financing. 

The projects mentioned do not represent 
a new approach to the teaching of civics. 
Except for new techniques made possible 
by the radio, the visual aids, the panel- 
type discussion, and the construction of 
models, the practical contacts with local 
officials and the study of current problems 


have been used for four or five decades. ° 


What is new is the consideration of com- 
munity planning, of looking beyond the 
immediate mechanics and shortcomings of 
local gevernmental agencies to the de- 
velopment of a better city, a better neigh- 
borhood, a happier and more livable com- 
munity. Every city must look forward to 
increasing problems due to changes in 


transportation, the decay of old neighbor- 
hoods, the shifts in population, the need 
for numerous socialized services. Children 
who have studied the opportunities for 
human betterment through a cleaner, more 
beautiful and more efficient community 
will be ready to work and to vote for 
such changes when the recommendations 
of present planning agencies are ready to 
be actualized. Even the school system may 
profit from the study of such planning. 


> 


John Erskine writes that the difference 
between a doctoral dissertation and litera- 
ture arises from the fact “that the author 
has no readers in mind, or none besides 
the examining professors, and he expects 
and hopes never to write a thesis again.” 
It might be added that the results would 
not as a rule be so highly diluted if the 
writer’s motive had not been first and only 
to get the Ph.D. 
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TEACHER LOAD 


Thos. Bai Nelson , 


A study of teacher load is being made by 
a committee of teachers and administrators of 
the Kern County Union High School and 
Junior College District. 

Nineteen California high schools of fairly 
comparable size and composition are included 
in the study. These schools range in size from 
840 to 3307 students. 

It has been found that there are many 
factors which must be considered in trying 
to study teacher load. The more important, 
discussed briefly in this article, are presented 
for the convenient use of superintendents who 
are considering the problem. 

Ratio of Pupils to Teachers. It has been 
found that there is a close relationship be- 
tween teacher load and the ratio of pupils to 
teachers. The average ratio of the schools 
studied is about 24 pupils in average daily 
attendance per teacher employed. This factor 
as it relates to actual classroom teachers is 
influenced considerably by the number of 
teachers used for auxiliary duties such as 
counseling, and if care is not exercised in 
making comparisons the school with the most 
services is likely to be placed in an unfavor- 
able light by a comparison of these ratios. 
It .must always be remembered, too, that 
smaller schools usually find it impossible to 
maintain as large a number of pupils per 
teacher as larger schools. In some cases with 
very restricted curricular offerings it is done. 

The Number and Type of Classes per Day. 
The number of classes per day the teacher 
must handle is a factor in his load. Schools 
with short periods, 40 to 45 minutes, usually 
assign six or seven periods per day with very 
often a study hall or home room period in 
addition. Schools with long periods, 50 to 60 
minutes, assign five or six periods per day 
with an additional home room period in 
some cases. 

Schools using the short period usually use 
double periods for shops, laboratory classes, 
home economics, agriculture, typing, art, 
drawing, and some other classes. Schools using 
the long periods have all classes in single 
periods. In the short-period schools four 
double periods seem to be the average assign- 
ment in lieu of six or seven single periods. 
This is the equivalent of eight single periods 
in time, but the theory appears to be that 
four double periods are the equivalent of six 
or seven single periods, since most double 
period classes do not have as much paper- 
correction work. 

Number of Pupils Instructed per Day. The 
number of pupil contacts a teacher makes per 
day is another measure of load. A teacher 
who handles 180 pupils each day certainly has 
a heavier load than one who handles 150 


‘District Superintendent, Kern County Union High 
School and Junior College District, Bakersfield, Calif. 


pupils in the same subject. In the schools 
using the short period the number of pupils 
contacted per day is usually greater than in 
schools using the long period. Schools show 
a wide range in the number of pupils handled 
by each teacher per day, and there is a wide 
range within individual schools. An over-all 
average seems to be about 170 to 180 pupils. 


The Class Preparation Problem 

The Number of Class Preparations. It is 
quite obvious that the teacher with a wide 
variety of classes has a heavier load than one 
who teaches the same subject all day. In the 
latter case one class preparation per day will 
suffice, while the teacher with several different 
classes must make several preparations each 
day. The larger schools in particular seem to 
be able to assign class schedules that require 
only one or two preparations per day. 

The Amount of Class Preparation. Some 
subjects require more class preparation than 
others on the part of the teacher. Some of 
the social-science classes in particular seem 
to demand much advance preparation. Other 
subjects change little from year to year and 
hence require less preparatory work. 

The Number of Papers to Correct. It has 
also been found that the number of papers 
to be corrected has a decided bearing on 
teacher load. Some subjects require more 
paper correcting than others. Even in the 
same subject some teachers do much more 
paper correcting than others. It appears, 
therefore, that the teacher may increase or 
decrease his own load in this respect. 

Extracurricular Assignments. The number 
of extracurricular assignments has a decided 
part to play in teacher load. It is very evident 
that some teachers in every school get more 
of this work than others simply because they 
are more willing or because of greater ability. 
There is also a tendency for the extracurricular 
load to be heavier in smaller schools. 

Home Rooms. Many schools still use home 
room periods and where they do there is a 
tendency to assign most teachers a home room 
in addition to the regular class assignment. 
It is difficult to determine just how much 
these home room assignments add to the 
teacher load. Many teachers say they would 
rather teach another class than have a home 
room. 

The Distribution of Load in Schools. It is 
very evident that much might be done within 
many schools to equalize the load among 
teachers within the school by careful study 
and a more even distribution of class and 
other assignments among departments and 
teachers. 

The Number of Classes Pupils May Take. 
It is evident that the teacher load in terms 
of class assignments tends to become heavier 
in those schools which permit pupils to take 
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W. T. White 


Superintendent-Elect 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. White, who holds a master’s degree from 
the University of Texas, has had broad experience 
as principal and superintendent. From 1927 to 
1931 he was superintendent at Bonham; from 
1931 to 1941, principal of the Sunset High School 
Dallas; from 1941 to 1945, assistant superin- 
tendent of Dallas 





six or seven classes per day rather than to 
restrict them to four or five. Many schools 
might do well to study this problem care- 
fully since the teacher load might be lessened 
by restricting pupils to fewer classes. It might 
be better to restrict more pupils to fewer 
classes and get better work from them. Fewer 
classes and better work may be better for 
most pupils than more classes and poorer 
work. 

The Number of Curricular Offerings. There 
also seems to be a tendency for teacher load 
to’ increase in terms of the number of class 
assignments in those schools that offer a wide 
variety of courses unless those schools cause 
their pupil-teacher ratios to become quite 
low and hence increase unit costs 

Comparisons of Teacher Load Difficult. One 
thing the study in Kern County High School 
made quite evident was that teacher load is 
an extremely difficult thing to compare because 
of the many factors involved. On the basis 
of one or two factors a particular school may 
appear to have a very heavy teacher load, but 
closer study may reveal that other factors 
when taken into consideration may change 
the picture entirely. 

Teacher Load Formulas. If all schools 
would use some formula that would take into 
account all or most of the factors discussed, 
comparisons would be much more feasible. 
Such formulas have been suggested by various 
writers in the field of school administration 
but they are very seldom used. 
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Scene from 
“A Fish Is Born ™ | 
Classroom Sound Filr 
No. 5801 





Schools Are Ordering 
Filmosounds Now 


Recent revision of regulations per- 
mits schools to place orders for Filmo- 
sounds. We will fill school orders in 
the sequence of their receipt as equip- 
ment becomes available. To avoid 
unnecessary delay, anticipate your 
needs and order now. 


SCHOOL 


Yes... or butterflies emerge from 
cocoons. Or ant eggs incubate. Or 
dozens of other interesting, edu- 
cational events in Nature Study 
come to real, thrilling lifethrough 
the medium of a B&H Filmosound 
Projector. 


No longer do field trips for your 
classes wait for good days and 
right seasons. Filmosound brings 
them into the classroom. Zoology, 
ichthyology, geology, biology, 
and other classes in the sciences 
and arts become more vivid, more 
inspiring with motion pictures. 
History becomes more alive. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics © electrONics ¢ mechaniCS 





PRECISION-MADE BY 
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Geography becomes like a visit. 

There are many fine films on 
almost every conceivable subject 
in the Filmosound Library. Your 
school can rent or buy them at 
very moderate prices. 

A Filmosound Projector will 
reproduce any 16mm. sound-on- 
film subject at its best. War-accel- 
erated research has made Filmo- 
sounds better than ever before. 

For additional information send 
the coupon. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. 
Established 1907. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7114 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


| ' 
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| | 
i Please send information on: () Educa- 8 
§ tional films; ( ) Filmosounds. | 
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INDIANAPOLIS ADULT FORUMS FOR 
WORLD CO-OPERATION 


Al. J. Kettler’ 


Two series of neighborhood adult forums 
have been created in Indianapolis as a very 
vital phase of adult education. These forums 
for the discussion of world co-operation were 
set up under the direction of Mr. Emmett A. 
Rice, director of special youth services, and 
H. L. Harshman, assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of extended school services. 

Seven centers, widely scattered, were 
selected for each series, and each center was 
the meeting place for school patrons, neighbors, 
and friends in each of the three to six school 
districts. 

The pamphlet, “Which Way America,” pre- 
pared by Mr. Rice and a special committee, 
was used as a basis for discussions at the 
forums. The pamphlet offers an outline of 
past and present plans for world co-operation 
and analyzes the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 
Committee members led in the discussions 
which were attended by 1600 citizens. Letters 
were addressed to senators and congressmen 
asking their support for all movements for 
world co-operation and peace. 

Superintendent of Schools Virgil Stine- 
baugh was widely quoted in local press edito- 
rials as pointing out the responsibility of the 
schools in getting pupils and the public gen- 
erally to take an active interest in current 
affairs. “Through their activities,” said Mr. 
Stinebaugh, “the schools hope to exert their 
influence with other agencies so that decisions 
may be arrived at in the light of facts and 
in view of intelligent understanding of vital 
questions. No problem is more important 
among those of the present day than the 
consideration of proposals for permanent 
world organization.” 





1Director of Public Relations, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES FOR LIBRARIANS 
IN CALIFORNIA COLLEGES 


Librarian service, while it is an important 
phase of the instructional program, differs in 
some respects from the usual teaching activ- 
ities. A study has recently been made by Dr. 
Willard S. Ford, of Glendale, Calif., of the 
personnel practices for librarians in California 
Junior Colleges, State Colleges, and Private 
Colleges. The study was prepared from mate- 
rial received from 20 junior colleges, 8 state 
colleges, and 6 private colleges. 

In an examination of the salaries paid the 
library staff, Dr. Ford found that librarians in 
California differed very little in junior, state, 
and private colleges. The median salaries for 
head librarians were $3,245 for junior colleges, 
$3,330 for state colleges, and $3,150 for 
private colleges. The interquartile range of 
maximum salaries in the junior colleges for 
head librarians was from $2,875 to $3,445, 
and the corresponding range of minimum 
salaries was from $1,900 to $2,190 or $290. 
In junior colleges the median salary was $212 
below that of the head librarian. In state col- 
leges it was $319 less, and in private colleges 
the difference was $775 

In the matter of professional status, Dr. 
Ford reveals that practically all junior colleges 
consider the librarian as a teacher, as judged 
by salary payments. In contrast, the state 
colleges maintain a separate salary provision 
for librarians. 
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The professional status of librarians, as 
indicated by professional rank, is less common. 
One half of the state colleges grant profes- 
sional rank to their librarians, and the private 
colleges give this recognition in most cases. 

In discussing the relation of the staff to the 
size of the library, Dr. Ford points out that 
the variation of function and activities of the 
librarian makes it difficult to establish a set 
measure of load. Twenty junior colleges have 
a median of 10,473 volumes per librarian; the 
state colleges, 8488 as a median; and the 
private colleges, a median of 13,335. The 
interquartile range for each type of institution 
shows a large variation. In the case of the 
junior college there is more than 100 per 
cent increase from the first to the third 
quartile. 

In the matter of hours per week of service, 
it is shown that a majority of the junior 
colleges require between 35 and 39 hours per 
week of service for their librarians, while a 
considerable number require 40 to 44 hours 
of service. In the state colleges and private 
colleges the tendency is to require from 40 
to 44 hours of service. 

In concluding his study, Dr. Ford is of the 
opinion that the salary paid and the hours of 
service required, as well as the amount of 
service provided in Glendale College is in line 
with the practices in operation in other Cali- 
fornia institutions. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS IN 
TELEVISION 
We are living in strange times — times 
when the world is faced with a multitude of 
problems which education and educators are 
going to be called upon to help solve. Edu- 
cators, progressive educators, have been willing 
to accept the challenges of modern living. 
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Some educators have been quick to make 
changes in curriculum, and in methods, and 
they have bent every effort to make education 
vital, dynamic, and purposeful. 

Mr. George Jennings, acting director of the 
Radio Council of the Chicago public schools. 
speaking before the Western Arts Association 
on May 12, said that the great advantage of 
television is that it adds the visual in subject 
areas where visual is important, and where 
it will replace both radio and motion picture, 
He believes that for in-school use, radio wil] 
continue to be the best medium for literature 
broadcasts, but in art, science, and social 
studies television has a definite place. Tele- 
vision, said Mr. Jennings, will offer the best 
scientific processes and will bring the school 
into contact with the best scientists. It will 
promote direct teaching—the teaching of 
techniques, of methods, as well as appreciation, 

Television, said Mr. Jennings, will create 


‘a need for art directors. The development of 


appreciation of art in the general public is 
an enormous field. Good art principles must 
be used in the packaging of soap and in the 
display of that soap before the television 
cameras. 

Arts and crafts, silverwork, and weaving are 
only a few of the subjects which are within 
the art televisor’s subject area, and as with 
radio or any other medium of mass education, 
the limits of television are bounded by the 
imagination and will to experiment. Tele- 
vision is not something around the corner — 
it is here, and we have been experimenting 
with it briefly. Television is an educational 
medium which combines all the good points 
of radio with those of motion pictures, plus 
an immediacy which in itself is a powerful 
force. The rapidity with which television in 
education becomes a reality depends largely 
upon the desire of educators to take advantage 
of its Alladin-lamp qualities. 





The New Orleans parish school bodrd consists of five members. In the above picture taken 
recently are: Back row, left to right, S$. Roccaforte, Supt. F. Gordon Eberle, W. C. Fletcher; 
Front row, Lovis H. Pilie, Robert M. Haas, president, and R. Emmet Mahoney. 
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INCREASE CLEANING EFFICIENCY 














Before you order your next supply of 
soaps and cleaners, find out about 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet maintenance 


soaps. They increase cleaning efficiency 


and save in three important ways. 

Yes, by standardizing on these high- 
quality soaps, you purchase fewer.soap 
types—you save refinishing—you save 
work—you save money! 

So call in a C.P.P. representative and 
ask for details and prices. Or, write 
direct to our Industrial Department at 
Jersey City 2, New Jersey. 





JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. jserrersonvitte, indiana BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 











No. 808-8” Bell with 
Parkerized Steel Gong. 





Style 023 
Side Wall Mounting. 


National 





Style 010 single face 
Room clock. 
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704 A.C., 
4-inch vibrating bell, 
Standard Type. 


NATIONAL TIME & 


600 E. MILWAUKEE AVENUE 








National 810FG-10” No. 


Monitor Type Gong 
with full grid. 
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LAST CALL —Order NOW for FALL 


NATIONAL 


CLOCK and SIGNAL EQUIPMENT 


Good news for you — new circumstances, due to V-E Day, 
enable us to deliver a limited number of NATIONAL 
Program clocks and related equipment —IF you order 
now. Check over your requirements and send us your 
order at once to assure delivery before September First. 


106 High Voltage 
Enclosed Type No-Con- 
tact Surface Buzzer. 


SIGNAL CORPORATION 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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National 
available for 1,—-24,-3, or 5-minute 


Program Clocks are 


ringing periods; 1 
circuits. Shown 


circuit to 4 
above is No. 


52 12M-2 circuit clock. 












re 
No. 112 A.C. Surface 
Type No-Contact Buz- 
zer, Adjustable Tone. 





Law 


Schoo! 


School District Property 


Where scaffolding where students were working 
as part of a carpentry course in a state school 
was at least 19 feet above ground, the state was 
negligent in failing to erect a proper railing in 
view of the inexperience of students and the state 
was liable for injuries sustained by a student in a 
fall proximately caused by the absence of a 
proper railing. N. Y. Labor Law § 240, subds. 1, 
2.— Weber v. State, 53 N.Y.S. 2d 598, N.Y. Ct. 
Ci 

Those who convey children to and from school 
must exercise the highest degree of care consistent 
with the practical operation of the conveyance, 
and such duty obtains during the time the school 
passengers are being collected.— Webb v. City 
of Seattle, 157 Pacific reporter 2d 312, Wash. 

Where a school board insured the athletic 
equipment purchased by a duly appointed high 
school principal, without authority in its own 
name and collected insurance for such equipment, 
when destroyed by fire, the board became liable 
for the purchase price of the equipment, since it 
ratified the act of the principal.—Lowe & 
Campbell Athletic Goods Co. v. Tangipahoa 
Parish School Board, 20 Southern reporter 2d 
422, La. . 





School District Taxation 


To constitute the proper appropriations by a 
board of education from the building fund rather 
than the educational fund, items claimed to be 
for the improvement, repair, or benefit of school 
buildings and property must have a direct and 
not a remote or incidental connection with a 
proper building purpose.— Smith-Hurd Stats. c. 
122, §212a.— People ex rel. Schlaeger v. Reilly 


Tar & Chemical Corp., 59 Northeastern reporter 
2d 843, 389, Ill. 434. 

Items in an appropriation ordinance of a board 
of education for window shade repairs and for 
auto replacements and auto repairs were for ap- 
paratus, or other necessary expenditures within 
the school law, and hence were not proper 
charges against the building fund. Smith-Hurd 
Stats. c. 122, § 212a.— People ex rel. Schlaeger v. 
Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp., 59 Northeastern re- 
porter 2d 843, 389 Ill. 434. 

Generally, defects, variances, and irregularities 
in steps relating to the issuance of school or other 
bonds should be material, harmful, or both, be- 
fore the proceeding may be successfully attacked. 
— State ex rel. Bd. of Ed. of Springfield Local 
School Dist., Summit County v. Maxwell, 60 
Northeastern reporter 2d 183, 144 Ohio St. 565. 

The power of the board of education to levy 
taxes is statutory, and the language granting the 
power should be strictly construed and not ex- 
tended beyond the import of the words used. 
Smith-Hurd Stats. c..122, §§ 102d, 102c, 102f. — 
People ex rel. Bergan v. New York Cent. R. Co., 
60 Northeastern reporter 2d 228, IIl. 


Teachers 

Where a teacher has been wrongfully discharged 
before the termination of his contract, he is not 
required to secure work in some other line, nor is 
he bound to seek or accept employment as a 
teacher of an inferior kind in order to mitigate 
damages . He must exercise reasonable dil- 
igence to minimize the damages by seeking em- 
ployment 6f the same kind and grade. ... He 
was not required to accept employment as a 
fourth grade teacher in the same school, and 
upon reinstatement was entitled to recover sal- 
ary for the term, less the amount earned during 
the term of the original employment. — State ex 
rel. Freeman v. Sierra County Bd. of Ed. 157 
Pacific reporter 2d 234, N. M. 


Under the Illinois school law, the board of 





education of Oak Park had the power to adopt 
a rule that married women should not be em- 
ployed as teachers, and the Appellate Court was 
not warranted in reversing an order which ap- 
proved the discharge of a teacher on the ground 
that she was married and had concealed such 
fact from the board. Smith-Hurd Statutes, c. 122, 
§ 136c.— People ex rel. Christner v. Hamilton, 
59 Northeastern reporter 2d 198, 324 Ill. App. 
612. 

“Incompetency” as ground for dismissal of a 
teacher under the Teachers’ Tenure Act is not 
limited in meaning to the lack of substantive 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught, but 
embraces also a disqualification, an incapacity, or 
want of physical ability. 24 P.S. § 1126.— West 
Mahanoy Tp. School Dist. v. Kelly, 41 Atlantic 
reporter 2d 344, Pa. 

Generally, a member of an administrative 
board, including a school committee, though 
prejudiced against one on trial before the board, 
need not -withdraw if no other board can de- 
termine the matter, especially if his withdrawal 
would leave too few members for a valid affirma- 
tive vote.— Moran v. School Committee of 
Littleton, 59 Northeastern reporter 2d 279¢ Mass. 

A school committee, if removing a teacher on 
information that some members had acquired be- 
fore the hearing and withheld, would nullify his 
statutory right to a hearing; there being no 
“hearing” when the party does not know what 
evidence is offered or considered, and has no 
opportunity to test, explain, or refute. G. L. (ter. 
ed.), c. 71, 42, as amended by the Mass. statutes 
of 1934, c. 123.— Moran v. School Committee of 
Littleton, 59 Northeastern reporter 2d 279, Mass. 

A hearing before a public board, such as a 
school committee, on the removal of a teacher is 
not confined to limits usually established for the 
trial of similar issues in ordinary judicial pro- 
ceedings, and rules governing the admissibility of 
evidence in courts are not rigidly enforced in 
such hearings.— Moran v. School Committee of 
Littleton, 59 Northeastern reporter 2d 279, Mass. 
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NOW you can place your order for a 


DEVRY 
PRECISION 


16mm. Sound-on-Film 


PROJECTOR 
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Y OUK turn has come to place your order for the 
sound motion picture projector you’ve wanted — 
and needed— perhaps badly. 


face But don’t be too leisurely about doing so...A LOT OF 
o PEOPLE HAVE BEEN WAITING TO GET THE DE- THESE PROJECTED TEACHING AIDS ARE NOW 
PENDABLE, PRECISION DEVRY—and orders placed now VAILAB FROM DEVRY 
assure priority when it comes to delivery. AVAILABLE E 




















a , ; P oon’ DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE SLIDEFILM PROJEC- 
adopt _ A lot of people have been looking forw ard to ow ning the pro- TORS for (1) 2 in, x 2 in. Paper or Glass Slides; (2) for p= 
be em- jector that is built like a fine watch—the projector that insures a Single-frame Slidefilm; and (3), for Double-frame Slidefilm. (eS 
irt was brilliant, sharply focused image—the projector powered by a nates rewinding. Uses 300, 200, or 100-watt lamp. Feed 
ch ap- steady, smooth-running mechanism that purrs through reel after ogy oe rw ne 
ground reel without a flicker or a jump—the projector that is so simple, 2 
d such j a student can operate it—so ruggedly built, you are assured years 
c. 122, of continuous, trouble-free service. DeVRY PORTABLE PROJECTION SCREENS—a com: 
milton : . -U F lee wl are plete line of glass-beaded Motion Picture Screens distinctly 
we And when it comes to sound, DeVRY gives you theater-quality superior in ease of operation and portability. Pictured model 
. App reproduction — its full, clear musical tones and distinet speech leave le adjustable to AIST Sennen. Sapa mane ——_ fm 
. . vertibie to rectangular sizes. E screens in sizes trom 
las nothing to be desired. 30 in. x 40 in. to 20 ft x 20 ft. Write for literature. 
pat You who have been longing for the finest projection equipment 
< .s a der 
tenites made—that is simple and easy to operate, td clean and maintain— 
ste ee B, py. oe = : . . . FILMSETS' 200-ft., 16mm. Silent Motion Picture Films 
etek a scratch free” instrument that will project your valued films for Intermediate Eementary Grades. 22 subjects in 
ity a SAFELY, time after time, day-in, day-out—fill out and mail the Economic (Feed. Shelter. Clothing). and 26 subjects in 
y, : “ ea. oa % . DEER egion ace) Geography. Available—one reel, or as 
West | coupon below. Colorful literature will be sent youn—FREE. many as you may wish—complete with 112-page Teachers’ 
- anuai con ining carefully selec 1 ustra ions rom 
Atlantic =| @ DEVRY Model 16—1966 Sound-on- @ DEVRY Projectors are guaranteed soe Siase .. . Nace S-page cprent © Neen opus. Colvae 
Film Projector shown above has 1,600- against defects in material and work- Gevatare free. 
. ' ft. film capacity, and projects either manship They are approved by 
istrative sound or silent film. Equipment worth Underwriters’ Laboratories. Safe. 
though wetting for. aa i DeVRY FILM LIBRARY—Be sure you have DEVRY'S big. 
t d @ Projector is housed in its own “blimp NEW Film Book—comprehensive tabulation of carefully 
» Doard, or silencing case. Another balanced ev : ; selected 16mm. sound and silent films particularly suited for 
ran de- case contains 12-inch Electro-Dynamic You get the same high-quality ma- classroom teaching. Also selected short subjects, full- th 
Speaker and powerful 25-watt Ampli- terials, the same craftsmanship, the features and comedies. Make DeVRY your classroom m 
hdrawal =. gone pe provides — — same meticulous skill required for source. 
. or ms and accessories. xtremely DeVRY 35-mm. theater equipment. 
affirma- portable! 
ttee of @ Amplifier and Speaker can be used , 
‘ : DevRY KODACHROME .COLOR SLIDES —Ask us 
)¢ Mass. et bee Toe gable © DeVRY 16mm. Sound-on-Film Pro- about 750 NEW Kodachrome Color Slides—of scenic points 
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> C. F. Yeoxum, of Kincaid, Kans., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Garnett, to succeed C. S. 
Igel. 

®joun D. Srerey, formerly principal of the high 
school at Eaton Rapids, Mich., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools, to succeed H. A. Nelson. 

® Frovp J. Srraver, of Sand Creek, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Blissfield. 

> K. O. Rawson, of Port Edwards, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Clintonville, to suc- 
ceed E. G. Kellogg. 

®> Ropert W. Skinner has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Sheridan, Wyo., to succeed John J. Early. 
®& A. J. McCurn, of Cross Plains, Tex., has been re- 
elected as superintendent of schools. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





®& Supt. Fiovp H. Burton, of Humble, Tex., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term 

> Super. C. N. Dye, of Bevier, Mo., has been re- 
elected for another year. 

® Rocer Hoxwz, of Black River Falls, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Rice Lake. 

>I. R. Hatsern has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Green River, Wyo., to succeed R. H. McIntosh. 
> L. R. ScuHeTnan, of Agar, S. Dak., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Oldham, to succeed C. J. 
Stewart. 

® Bruce Cowcrmt, of Silver Creek, Neb., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Duncan. 

® Spencer M. Lecer, of Burchard, Neb., has accepted 
the superintendency at Sterling. 

> E. H. Wrutiams, of Orleans, Neb., has accepted the 
superintendency at Blue Springs. 

® Reep GRONINGER, superintendent of schools at Logans- 
port, Ind., has announced his resignation, effective August 
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®R. A. Beane, of Lone Rock, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Silver Lake. 

® Neat S. Gomon, of Alvo, Neb., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Wymore. 

®& J. P. Younc, of David City, Neb., has accepted the 
superintendency at Carroll, Iowa. 

® Lioyp Mores, of Tobias, Neb., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Gresham. 

®E. P. Pererson, of Mission, S. Dak., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Spencer, Neb. 

& Surr. L. D. Dickerson, of Greenup, Ky., has been 
re-elected for another year. 

® Rosert G. Huey, of Paintsville, Ky., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Ludlow. 

® Tuomas H. Jones, of White Lake, S. Dak., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Canova. 

> Kinc D. Owen, of Phenix City, Ga., has accepted 
the superintendency at Mountain Hill. 

& Supr. G. N. Hurrorp, of Joliet, Ill., has been re- 
elected for the next year. 

® Miss Frances J. Harrincton, formerly of Attleboro, 
Mass., has accepted a position as reading consultant for 
the Macmillan Company in Boston, Mass. Miss Harring- 
ton completed a special course at Columbia University, in 
New York City. 

® Russert Ratciirr, of Amboy, Ind., has accepted the 
superintendency at Converse, where he succeeds Philip 
Eviston. 

® L. Gorper Patton has been elected superintendent of 
schools at West Frankfort, Ill., to succeed C. A. Waller, 
® Harotp Wetcu has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Denison, Iowa. 

> C. B. Hutcurtnson, of Orchard, Neb., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Ponca. 

®> Supt. E. R. Warp, of Providence, Ky., has been re- 
elected for a four-year term. 

> O. T. Hurrman, of Sabula, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Blairsburg 

»> Supt. F. E. Conner, of Kenosha, Wis., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 

® R. F. Van Dyke, of Clarinda, Iowa, has accepted the 
superintendency at Bedford. 

® Supr. FRANKLIN P. Hawkes, of West Springfield, 
Mass., has been re-elected for another year. 

® Arnotp Kner, of Pioneer, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Ionia. 

® H. C. ENsMINGER, of Norwood, Iowa, has accepted 
the superintendency at Lacona. 

® J. R. Pearman has accepted the superintendency at 
Chester, Neb. 

® LoweLtt WetsH, of Nebraska City, Neb., has been 
elected director of the vocational trade school at Milford. 
® Leo E. Barnes, of Hornick, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Delmar. 

® Mervin E. Corsert, of Colesburg, Iowa, has accepted 
the superintendency at Lisbon. 

®L. N. Gut has accepted the superintendency at 
Jordan, Iowa. 

> Dr. Joun R. Emens, of Detroit, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed president of the Ball State Teachers College at 
Muncie, Ind. Dr. Emens will assume his new position 
August 1. 

® Dwicut B. IRELAND, superintendent of schools of 
Birmingham, Mich., has been re-elected for a new three- 
year term. 

® Louis M. RANDALL, business manager of the public 
schools of Birmingham, Mich., will retire at the close of 
the school year in June. 

> Supt. Harvey S. Gruver, of Lynn, Mass., is retiring 
at the close of the school year in June. 

® Ertinc O. Jounson, of Mountain Lake, Minn., has 
gone to Northfield. 

® Russert Ratiirr, of Amboy, Ind., has accepted the 
superintendency at Converse. 


DR. STODDARD GOES TO ILLINOIS 


Dr. George D. Stoddard, New York State Commissioner 
of Education, has recently been appointed the tenth 
president of the University of Illinois, succeeding Arthur 
C. Willard. Dr. Stoddard took over the office on July 1. 

Dr. Stoddard has been president of the University of 
the state of New York and Commissioner of Education 
since July 1, 1942. Before taking the New York posts, he 
had been a member of the psychology faculty of the 
University of Iowa. He had also served as director of the 
Iowa Child Welfare Station from 1928 to 1941, and was 
dean of the graduate school from 1936 to 1942. 


DR. FRANCES E. CLARK HONORED 


The National Association for American Composers and 
Conductors of Music has presented a citation of honor for 
outstanding service to American music to Dr. Frances 
Elliott Clark, director-emerita of RCA’s Educational De 
partment. Dr. Clark is recognized as America’s foremost 
pioneer in discovering and promoting the use of recorded 
music in the public schools. She began blazing trails in 
music education in 1911 when she joined the educational 
department of the Victor Company in Camden, and was 
made director-emerita in 1937. She has in preparation &. 
book on “The History of Public School Music.” 
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Marine fireworks on bloody Iwo Jima, as pyramids of projectiles rain death on Japanese 
emplacements. Rocket launchers are mounted on International four-wheel-drive trucks. 
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—Official U.S. Marine Corps Photo by $/Sgt. Rex M. Robbins. 


_—_ bounced back hard in this war against 
the Japs, and the boys who led the rebound 
were United States Marines. 

From Guadalcanal to Okinawa the Marines 
have proved that boys from Kokomo, the Ozarks 
and the Bronx—when steeped in Marine Tradi- 
tion, skilled with Marine training—are doggone 
good fighters. On beachhead after beachhead 
—then in jungle after jungle—they were far 
outnumbered by the Japs. But not outfought! 

On they go, those Marines, on land and sea 


and in the air... outsmarting, outshooting, 


They have good equipment, sure. Most of the 
thousands of trucks they use, for example, are 
International four and six-wheel-drive military 
type vehicles built especially for the Marine Corps. 
But proud as we are that Harvester has been 
able to make equipment rugged enough to fight 
with the Marines, we know that the real fighting 
machine in this march to Tokyo is the Marine 
himself. What a machine! All speeds forward... 
none reverse. Tough... rugged ...smart. A su- 

perlative fighter. A superb citizen. 
We proudly salute the boys from Kokomo, 


outkilling the enemy...till the Japs say KA the Ozarks and the Bronx, who are fighting 


“Uncle.” 


up to their glorious motto—Semper Fidelis. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


The War Bonds You HOLD Are FIGHTING BONDS ... Support the Mighty Seventh War Loan 


INTERNATIONAL Jrucks 
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BRITEN-ALL is a_ highly concentrated 
liquid cleaning compound. That means 
more gallons of more effective cleaning 
solution per ounce. . . sizeable savings in 
material costs and in maintenance time. 


FAST and SAFE 


But economy is only ONE of the many 
advantages of using BRITEN-ALL. Be- 
cause it is so highly concentrated, it 
cleans floors and painted or varnished 
surfaces with amazing ease and speed. 
Yet BRITEN-ALL is absolutely SAFE. 
Contains no grit or acid—nothing to in- 
jure the finest of floors. One trial will 
convince you that BRITEN-ALL is bet- 
ter in every way. Try it. 

Consult Us. If you have floor cleaning problems... 
if your floor cleaning expense is too high—in 
maintenance time or supplies—let Vestal analyze 
your problem. Perhaps we can suggest a better way. 
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CONTINUE REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM 
IN 1945-46 


The administrative department of the public 
schools of Onawa, Iowa, has decided to continue 
for 1945-46 the remedial reading program ini- 
tiated during the school year 1943-44. 

This program was carried into the high school 
during the school year 1944-45. Nearly one half 
of each school day was given last year to the 
remedial reading in grades three to six inclusive. 
During the year just ended the staff was able to 
profit from the previous year’s efforts and only 
one fourth of the day was devoted to remedial 
reading. A grade faculty meeting is held at the 
beginning of each school year when a program 
of remedial reading is discussed, and its strong 
points and weaknesses noted. On an average the 
reading level of the entire grade school has been 
raised one year and six months in nine months 
of instruction. 


ICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


The program in the high school is handled by 
a special teacher employed to teach remedial 
classes. Two classes are set up and two levels of 
work presented. A great deal of progress is made 
by all students, especially those who are reg- 
ularly taught on an individualized program. The 
entire work has been so beneficial that it will be 
continued during the year 1945-46. 

The work is being carried on under the super- 
vision of Mr. C. D. Mitchell, superintendent of 
schools of Onawa. 


N.E.A. COMMITTEE CONDEMNS CHICAGO 
PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


The N.E.A. Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education has recently made 
public, a report of a committee, headed by Dr. 
Donald DuShane, which investigated the com- 
plaints of teachers and others concerning the 
personnel policies of the Chicago board of edu- 
cation and certain of its acts with relation to the 
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transfer of teachers. Dr. DuShane, in writing the 
report of the committee, declares that the Chicago 
schools have been guilty of serious injustice to 
certain school executives and teachers who were 
transferred without their consent from the Chi- 
cago .Teachers College and from other local 
schools. 

The report criticizes the present plan of certify- 
ing Chicago teachers and of limiting new ap- 
pointments to grade positions to graduates of the 
Chicago Teachers College. The committee in urg- 
ing reforms, has recommended increases in teach- 
ers’ salaries, protection of teacher tenure, and a 
reduction in size of classes in certain schools. 

The committee found that in many respects the 
school board has infringed upon the prerogatives 
of the superintendent of schools and that the 
method of conducting its business makes it ex- 
ceedingly difficult for citizens to obtain informa- 
tion about its actions and to make their protests 
effective. 

The report concludes with the statement that 
the responsibility for Chicago’s school condition 
rests upon the mayor and that the only possible 
improvement can come from the voters of Chi- 
cago as expressed in the city elections. Says the 
report: “Most of the ills of the schools could be 
cured by a few years of wise, public-spirited 
school administration. Because critical problems 
face America in the next several decades, it is of 
first importance that the best possible education 
be provided for the youth of America. The 
strengthening of the Chicago schools should be 
and, we believe, soon will be a first concern of 
the voters and citizens of that city.” 


ESTABLISH CITY-WIDE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

Under the direction of Supt. Carl W. Burt, the 
public schools of Warsaw, Ind., have established 
an extensive city-wide guidance program. A 
cumulative record system has been installed. The 
record, along with a successful testing program, 
has produced some favorable results. 

In the junior high school, where the greatest 
emphasis is given the guidance work, the program 
has been supplanted by one class period each 
week, devoted to character education and gen- 
eral personal development. 


PROGRESS MADE IN CONCORDIA, KANS. 


During the school year 1944-45, an evening 
class in farm mechanics was successfully con- 
ducted. Wilbur Rawson, a teacher of agriculture, 
supervised the class. 

A six weeks’ summer school is being conducted 
in the high school for forty students. Classes are 
held from 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 


PLANNING THE SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 
PROGRAM 

The Florida School Bulletin, in its February, 
1945 issue, discusses a few of the factors involved 
in planning a transportation program. Such fac- 
tors as growth and cost of transportation, meas- 
uring the need for transportation, routes, and 
ownership of buses are discussed. 

Tke expenditure for school transportation in 
Florida now represents the second largest single 
item of annual current expenditures for public 
schools. Data are given for cost per pupil, per 
cent of enrolled pupils and per cent of current 
funds spent for transportation. 

Weather, type of roads, and distance are factors 
which affect the success of transportation. In lay- 
ing out routes, it is necessary to study (a) 
capacity of bus, (b) distance of pupil’s home 
from school, (c) determine the most economical 
method for providing these facilities, (d) con- 
sidered without interference of district or county 
lines, (e) prevention of needless overlapping, and 
(f) keep empty mileage to a minimum. 

Publicly owned buses are superior in safety 
qualities to privately or jointly owned equip- 
ment. School boards, it is suggested, can follow 
better and cheaper maintenance procedures where 
they own the equipment. Because of flexibility in 
operation, safer transportation, and better con- 
trol of the program by the county, school boards 
are turning toward public ownership. 
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gram, ® Hicks Arch-Bilt All Steel School Bus Bodies are built for durability and 
J maximum pupil safety. Each detail of construction is carefully designed to 
mr meet the special problems of school bus operation. 
each All Hicks bodies are built with the patented Arch-Bilt, all steel construc- 
| gen- tion that guarantees years of trouble-free service and pupil safety. Other 
features include circulated air ventilating systems, comfortable and efficient 
- :, seating, unobstructed driver vision, safety glass in windows and doors, safe 
re ' entrance steps, complete safety and signal lights. Pre-priming of individual 
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“Plan now for the 
increased demand for 


MONROE TRAINING” 


You can now order Monroe 


Equipment without priority 


It is estimated that the G. I. Bill of Rights is going to increase school enroll- 
ments by millions; and that hundreds of thousands of these returned veterans 
will want business training —that includes office machine skill, and specifically 


MONROE OPERATION. 


Right now we are helping schools to plan ahead in three ways. (1) Recom- 
mencing the proper machine equipment for your future needs. (2) Helping 
you plan courses, and discuss and recommend text books. (3) Placing your 
order for equipment in line for future delivery. 


Call on your Monroe representative 
or write our Educational Department 
—be ready to meet the demand for 
Monroe-trained students. 


Office Practice Course — 30-lesson course 
adapted to Monroe Educator —50¢ in- 
cluding Teacher’s Manual. 


School Manual of Instruction — in 2 parts 
— elementary and advanced. $1.50 in- 
cluding answers. 


The Monroe Educator is a regular 
Monroe Adding Calculator for schools 
only . . . now available for future de- 
livery without priority. 





MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. “osves’hoo ney” 


School Administration News 





MIDYEAR PROMOTIONS IN INDIANA 


A special study of the status of midyear promo- 
tions in Indiana was completed in the spring of 
1945. The study resulted in a number of con- 
clusions among which are the following: 

1. The elimination of midyear promotions 
seems to have desirable features, even in small 
schools in first-class cities. 

2. The midyear promotion plan is decreasing 
steadily in schools in cities of first class and even 
schools in the small towns. 

3. Twenty-eight large schools have eliminated 
midyear promotions during the past five years, 


and 13 are considering its elimination in the near 
future. 

It is found that the elimination of the midyear 
promotions reduces the number of small classes 
usually in operation. 

Classes organized in the fall can continue for 
an entire year and no midyear period of enroll- 
ment is necessary. 

Children have the same teacher or teachers for 
an entire year and there is no loss of time in the 
midyear. 

Parents ere only disturbed once a year for 
books and supplies. 

Teachers have a better opportunity to group 
the pupils into sections according to ability so 
that special work can be given to a weak section 

Teachers can learn their pupils and their abil- 
ity much more accurately when they have them 
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for a year instead of for one semester. Discipline 
can be improved. 

School officials can buy school supplies once per 
year instead of having to meet special problems 
that arise with each promotion. 


NEW YORK CITY TO INTRODUCE ATTENDANCE 
CONTROLS 


Supt. John E. Wade of New York City has 
recently urged the introduction of attendance 
controls in the city schools to prevent a con- 
sistent decline in public school attendance, and 
has called upon principals and supervisors to 
seek a solution of the problem of absences on the 
part of pupils. 

Speaking at a city-wide conference, Dr. Wade 
explained that at least 3 per cent of all absences 
are caused by variable factors which can be con- 
trolled, such as illegal employment, truancy, and 
detaining of pupils at home by their parents. He 
suggested an extended guidance program as a 
means of meeting the situation. 

Dr. Wade pointed out that there is no desire 
to plan a drive on attendance. Rather it is the 
purpose to study the educational implications of 
absence and to show that absence from school 
results in loss of educational continuity and op- 
portunity; that it induces undesirable attitudes 
and habits of study and behavior; and that ir- 
regular attendance and truancy expose the young 
to the negative influence of the neighborhood 
gang. 

The schools suffer a loss of financial aid as a 
result of pupils’ absence. For every 1 per cent of 
attendance the state grants to the schools $1,- 
000,000, with the result that a 1 per cent drop in 
attendance means a loss of that amount to the 
schools. 


SUMMER REMEDIAL CLINIC AT BARRINGTON, R. I. 


A remedial reading clinic was successfully con- 
ducted by the school system of Barrington, R. L, 
during the summer of 1944. The clinic and 
remedial work were carried out by the elementary 
teachers in thirty daily sessions during the sum- 
mer, at a cost to the parents of $30 for each 
child. The program was supported by the school 
to the extent that schoolrooms were used and 
supplies and equipment made available. 

The results of the remedial program were very 
good and the average gain in reading in the 
session amounted to nearly one half of a school 
year’s work. 

It is proposed to continue tthe program with 
centers in West Barrington, Maple Avenue, and 
Nayatt schools. The project is being conducted 
as a service to children whose parents wish 
them enrolled. Teachers who carry out the work 
prepare diagnostic material for the school records 
showing the needs for each individual child. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LYNN SCHOOLS 


Supt. Harvey S. Gruver, of Lynn, Mass., has 
pointed out in his report for 1944-45 eight im- 
provements in the school system which have ac- 
crued during the years intervening between 1927 
and 1944. The improvements are attributed as a 
direct result of a survey conducted back in 1928 
by Doctors Strayer and Engelhardt. 

1. Reorganization of the high schools 

2. Improved schoolhousing facilities 

3. More adequate supervisory program through 
the addition of a supervisory officer in the ele- 
mentary grades 

4. Improved 
grades 

5. Additional attendance service by adding a 
director of census and attendance and an in- 
creased staff of supervisors of attendante 

6. Improved classification of pupils with 
special reference to atypical cases by the addi- 
tion of a psychologist 

7. Improved program of physical and health 
education by adding a director of physical and 
health education 

8. More adequate office facilities for the school 
department. 
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How to Prepare the Schedule for a Secondary 

School i 

By Leo Ivok. Paper, 26 pages. Price, 75 cents. Harvard 
Workshop Series No. 5, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. : 

The plan here suggested is simple, and in practice has 
proved effective. 

Social and Emotional Adjustments of Regularly Pro- 
moted and Non-Promoted Pupils 

By Adolph A. Sandin. Cloth, ix-142 pages. Price, $2.15. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

This study of 416 children, including 139 slow-progress 
pupils, in five elementary schools at Wallingford, Conn., 
indicates clearly that while there are inherent differences 
between normal-progress and slow-progress pupils, that 
failure to promote has a distinct and deleterious effect 
upon the latter group. Repeaters are less favorably ad- 
justed socially; they exhibit behavior problems, and their 
dislocation interferes with the school’s ability to promote 
their all-round development. 

A Basic Vocabulary of Elementary School Children 

By H. D. Rinsland. Cloth, x-636 pages. $6. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, N. Y. 

This vocabulary based on a study of six million running 
words collected from children’s writings in 500 schools, 
includes some 25,632 different words. The list is con- 
veniently arranged to indicate the findings by grades and 
frequencies. The study, which was conducted under WPA 
auspices in 1936, provides teachers with a new and 
greatly improved tool for judging reading and spelling 
materials. The list has genuine writing validity. 
Teachers’ Contracts — Principles and Practices 

Prepared under the direction of H. B. Allman. Paper, 
29 pages. Price, 25 cents. Published by the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C 

The first section of the report discusses the validity of 
oral contracts and the reasons why written contracts are 
necessary in the employment of teachers. Fundamental 
principles of contract law as applied to teachers are given 
in the second section. The main body of the report com- 
prises analyses of state-adopted contract forms, mandatory 
and recommended. 

Salaries Paid School Administrative and Supervisory 

Officers, 1944-45 

Paper, 16 pages. Tabulations I-B, May, 1945 
by the Research Division, National 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

A report on a study of 81 cities of over 100,000 pop- 
ulation, giving the salaries for various school administra- 
tive jobs 
Salaries Paid Teachers, Principals, and School Em- 

ployees, 1944-45 

Paper, 35 pages. Tabulations I-A, May, 1945. Pub- 
lished by the Research Division, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 

A report giving the salaries of teachers and principals 
for the year 1944-45, including such facts as arithmetic 
mean salary paid, the median salary, the number of em- 
ployees, and distribution of salaries paid in 1945, 

Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure 

Compiled under the direction of H. B. Allman. Paper, 
22 pages. Price, 25 cents. Published by the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C 

A bulletin summarizing state court decisions during the 
year 1944. It lists and describes twenty-four decisions made 
in sixteen political areas during the year. 

The Fundamentals of Physics 

By Bowen C. Dees. Cloth, 486 pages. Price 
The New Home Library, Philadelphia 5, Pa 

Physics as here presented is an absorbing and highly 
useful subject. The book is addressed to the intelligent 
adult and while it is complete, authentic, and accurate 
it lacks the oversimplification of the high school text, as 
well as the dry formality of the college book. The part 
describing modern physics and its application to modern 
life gives an amazing insight into recent progress 
The Men Who Gave Us Wings 

By Rose N. Cohen. Cloth, 210 pages. The 
Company, New York, N. Y 

This aviation reader emphasizes the accomplishments of 
the inventors and pioneer flyers. 

Senior Mathematics 

By Harl R. Douglass and Lucient B Kinney. Cloth, 
437 pages. Price, $1.52. Henry Holt & Company, 
New York, N. Y 

This book is addressed very effectively to high school 
seniors who have less than average mathematical com- 
petence but who need a terminal course summing up their 
entire school experience in the use of figures and 
numerical relations, and who should carry into their 
vocational and social life at least a clear understanding 
of number relations and skill in computation 

The book emphasizes particularly such practical matters 
as percentage, measurements, fractions, the use of simple 
formulas, home accounting, personal investments, etc 
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The Cleanest 


Penetrating Seal-0-San locks out dirt 
Seals germ-packed cracks and crevices 


SEAL-O-SAN gives you cleaner floors 
than you've ever had before because not 
only does Seal-O-San keep the surface 
clean, it also makes certain that every 
wood cell below the surface remains clean. 

A Seal-O-San finish becomes part of the 
wood. As the liquid penetrates it fills the 
empty cells—the hidden sources of dirt— 
and then covers the floor with a wear-re- 


PENETRATI 


OEALD-OAN 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 


Classroom Floors are 
SEAL-O-SAN TREATED 





sisting seal that prevents entry through 
the surface of dirt or moisture. Thus, 
stains and dust are easily removed... 
costly scrubbing is rarely needed. 
Investigate Seal-O-San Floor Finish. 
Let its beauty speak for itself. Its economy 
will be all you expect—and more. And its 
spotless cleanliness will convince you, be- 
yond all doubt, that Seal-O-San is exactly 
what you want for all your wood floors. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


Tonomte 


Otwven 


N G 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 








There is considerable attention in the book to the use 
of lines, angles, scale drawings, such as are of the 
consumer type 


The Dream of Descartes 

By Jacques Maritain. Cloth, 220 pages. Price, $3. 
The Philosophical Library, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

These essays examine what the author designates as 
the “historic failure of three centuries of rationalism — 
not the work of an integral reason which heeds the 
order of wisdom and of nature.” 


Applied Business Law 

By Dwight A. Pomeroy and McKee Fish. Cloth, 640 
pages, illustrated. $1.72. South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

This is a new high school textbook based, in general 
upon the well-known Commercial Law by Peters and 
Pomeroy. It is, however, a genuinely new book, emphasiz- 
ing law as it affects individuals in every walk of life, not 
just businessmen and lawyers. Challenging questions and 
cases arrest the attention of the student at the beginning 
of each assignment. These are followed by definite non- 


technical explanations of the principles involved in their 


solution. Many semihumorous drawings portray 
simple legal situations familiar to the students. 
Class Size and Adaptability 

By Clarence A. Newell. Cloth, 109 pages. $1.85. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

The experiment described is a pioneer effort to learn 
something about the relation between tlass size and the 
inventiveness of teachers and the readiness of teachers to 
adopt the inventions of others. The author does not at- 
tempt to state definite conclusions, but he recommends 
general experimentation in school systems by varying the 
size of classes and giving some teachers smaller classes 
with the expectation that they will develop devices of use 
in the whele school system. 


An Introduction to Aeronautics by the Aeronautics 

Class 

Paper, 31 pages. Published by the Midlothian schools at 
Midlothian, Ill. 

A mimeographed publication, the work of pupils in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, and intended to serve 


as an introduction to the study of aeronautics. 
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Time For A Check-Up! 


Don't put off the inspection of your heat- 
ing system until the “feel of Fall in the 
air” reminds you that another heating 
season is just around the corner. Remem- 
ber, repairs and replacements that you 
could have delivered almost overnight a 
few years ago take more time today. 


Get to work now. Make a thorough in- 
spection of your heating system—-while 
the steam is off . . . Examine radiator 
trap interiors. They may be wasting valu- 
able fuel . . . Here’s what to look for— 
and what to do about it. 


Dirt or scale in Seat opening may prevent 
closing of trap and allow uncondensed 
steam to escape into return piping .. . 
Wipe seat and valve clean with rag dip- 
ped in kerosene. 


Nicks or wear on Valve Seat may cause 
steam leakage . . . Replace all worn or 
nicked seats. 


A Trap Thermostat that, from long use or 
excessive working pressures, remains 
permanently expanded, means a cold 
radiator . . . Install new thermostat. 





The installer can repair Webster Traps 
right on the job . . . can restore radiator 
traps to 100% efficiency, insuring against 
waste of “live” steam or loss of valuable 
fuel . . . can help you- get comfortable 
heat even with curtailed fuel supply. 


We will be pleased to help you. Consult 
the telephone book for the address of the 
nearest Webster Representative. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam 
Heating: : Representatives in Principal Cities. 
Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


By the makers of 








of 
Steam Heating 
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NEW PERTH AMBOY SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
has adopted a new salary schedule, to include all 
members of the teaching and supervisory staff, 
and to become effective July 1, 1945. Under 
the schedule the present individual salaries will 
be considered as base salaries, with annual in- 
crements of $100 for the school year 1945-46 
added to the present salary of each member, 
except where the teacher is close to the fixed 
maximum in the salary guide. 

Under the schedule, elementary teachers, with 
two years’ professional training beyond high 
school, will be paid a minimum of $1,200 and a 
maximum of $2,500; those with three years’ 
training will receive a minimum of $1,300 and a 
maximum of $2,700; those with a bachelor’s 
degree or higher will be paid a minimum of 
$1,300 and a maximum of $3,200. 

High school teachers, with less than four 
years’ training beyond high school will be given 
a minimum of $1,500 and a maximum of $2,800; 
those with a bachelor’s degree will receive a 
minimum of $1,800 and a maximum of $3,400; 
those with a master’s degree will be paid a 
minimum of $2,000 and a maximum of $3,650. 

Heads of departments in the high school will 
be given $150 in excess of the salaries fixed for 
high school teachers in the salary guide. 

Supervisors with four years’ training or more 
will be paid a minimum of $2,800 and a maxi- 
mum of $3,800. e 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


® Birmingham, Mich. The board of education 
has revised the salary schedule slightly and has 
placed all teachers on the schedule. The schedule 
provides a minimum salary of $1,600 and a 
maximum of $2,700 for teachers holding a 
bachelor’s degree. Teachers holding a master’s 
degree will be paid a minimum of $1,700 and a 
maximum of $3,000. The maximum salaries will 
be reached by annual increments of $100. Teach- 
ers under the schedule will be entitled to in- 
creases of $200 until they reach the scale salary. 
® New Orleans, La. All members of the teach- 
ing staff have been given a 2.1 per cent salary 
restoration, retroactive to January 1. The new 
schedule will range from starting salaries of 
$1,108 for teachers without degrees and $1,161 
for those with a B.A. or M.A. degree, to max- 
imum salaries after eleven years’ experience of 
$2,164 for nondegree teachers, $2,555 for B.A. 
degrees, and $2,964 for M.A. degrees. 

® Marshfield, Wis. The school board has given 
salary increases to teachers to bring the salaries 
up to the level of other communities. Junior and 
senior high school teachers who have been re- 
ceiving less than $2,700 will receive additional 
bonuses of not to exceed $100. Grade teachers 
receiving less than $2,200 will receive bonuses of 
not to exceed $50, or a total of $375. 

® Newport, Ky. The school board has given 
salary increases of $130 to all teachers. This 
amounts to a total increase of $200 per year. 

® Haverhill, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved salary increases for teachers, ranging from 
$125 to $225 per year. 

® Athol, Mass. The school board has approved 
a new schedule, increasing the automatic incre- 
ments paid to teachers who have not reached the 
maximum. Elementary teachers will be paid $100 
per year up to $1,500, then $50 a year until the 
maximum of $1,600 is reached. In the high school, 
men will be given $100 a year up to $1,800, then 
$50 a year until the maximum of $2,200 is 
reached. Women teachers will be paid $100 a year 
up to the maximum of $1,600, then $50 a year 
until the maximum of $1,800 is reached. 

® Providence, R. I. The school board has 
voted to continue the cost-of-living bonuses for 
teachers for the first term of the 1945-46 school 
year. The bonuses are $50 for teachers and other 
employees, except janitors, who are paid a $2 a 
week bonus. 
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® Peru, Ind. Five per cent salary increases for 
teachers and increases of $100 per year for jani- 
tors and clerks have been approved by the school 
board. The increases for teachers will total 
$8,900. 

® Ashland, Wis. The school board has given 
salary increases to three members of the school 
staff. The principal of the high school was raised 
to $3,600 per year. The band director was given 
a yearly salary of $3,100, and the coach was 
raised to $3,000. 

> Belleville, Ill. The grade school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule for teachers, diree- 
tors, and supervisors, giving increases of $200 a 
year. The new schedule sets up a minimum salary 
of $1,500 for teachers, with increases of $50 per 
year up to a maximum of $2,400. The schedule 
for directors provides a minimum of $2,000 and 
a maximum of $3,000. The supervisors’ schedules 
call for a starting salary of $2,200 and a max- 
imum of $3,400. 

® Hillsboro, Ill. The school board has given 
general salary increases of ten per cent to all 
teachers for the school year 1945-46, 


School Building News 





FORTY-MILLION-DOLLAR BUILDING PROGRAM 
FOR MISSOURI 


The Research Division of the Missouri State 
Education Department has made a survey of the 
plans of the high school districts of the state 
regarding postwar building plans. Returns from 
276 schools scattered all over the state indicate 
that a forty-million-dollar building program is 
waiting for the end of the war. 

These 276 schools are planning 175 new 
buildings, to cost a total of $10,522,730, and 
75 additions, to cost $2,335,250. In addition, 
44 new elementary buildings, 32 auditoriums, 22 
high school buildings, and 26 shops are planned. 

The estimated cost of building and remodeling 
by the schools is $13,620,090. School buildings 
will be only a small part of the building pro- 
gram to begin as soon as material is available. 


COMPLETE BUILDING SURVEY 


A survey of the school system of Lewiston, 
Me., including buildings, elementary curriculum, 
and high school curriculum, was recently com- 
pleted under the direction of Dr. Herbert Blair. 
As a result of the survey, recommendations were 
made, including the proposed construction of 
a new consolidated school, the employment of 
a full-time maintenance director, and the em- 
ployment of a guidance director. Of the recom- 
mendations, two have been approved, and two 
are still under study. 


BUILDING NEWS 


® Council Bluffs, Iowa. The school board is 
engaged in making plans for a postwar school- 
building program. The board has created a re- 
serve building fund for use when the construc- 
tion work is started after the end of the war. 

® Harlan, Ky. A new high school building, 
occupied for the first time in February, 1945, re- 
places a building destroyed by fire. The new 
building offers many improvements, including 
better library facilities, an improved science 
laboratory, a new home economics department, 
and a school cafeteria. 

The War Production Board has issued an order 
permitting the construction of school and college 
buildings and public playgrounds for children up 
to a limit of $10,000, without authorization. 
Buildings in excess of the maximum set still re- 
quire the permits originally set up under con- 
struction order L-41. 

® Albany, Georgia, has been selected as a site 
for one of the thirteen area vocational and trade 
schools, to be operated during the next year. The 
site approved by the State Board of Education 
will provide a building for instruction in various 
forms of business for returned war veterans and 
war workers. 
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HOLDEN 
Miles C. Holden, President 





HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


* Protect Books from Wear 

* Reduce Replacement Costs 

* Save Taxpayers Money 

* Establish Respect for Public Property 
* Wear Like Leather 
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PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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THE POSTWAR HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC 
PROGRAM 


(Concluded from page 44) 


8. If a public-address system is used who 
does the announcing? Are announcers trained 
and instructed in this work? By whom? 

9. Who extends common courtesies to 
visiting school team members and officials? 
Are they shown to dressing rooms, furnished 
towels, directed to playing areas, and shown 
how to lock and unlock quarters? 


IX. Some Final Problems 

These questions call attention to matters of 
major importance upon which the best judg- 
ment of the professional staff is needed. It is 
submitted that no one person or group of 
persons, representing one department, should 
draft policies covering such matters as listed 
below: 

1. Who sets policy with regard to the 
following matters: 

a) How many activities or sports can 
we reasonably offer and be sure that each 
activity sponsored gets (1) adequate and 
proper equipment; (2) satisfactory facilities; 
(3) adequate financing and proper coaching 
and supervision? : : 

b) What distribution of time of avail- 
able facilities shall be arranged between in- 
tramural and interschool athletics, and be- 
tween boys’ and girls’ program? 

¢) Delegates authority and responsibilities 
to the various teachers and coaches? 

_@) Who shall organize and direct the 
intramural program? 

e) On how injuries shall be handled? 

f) What manner of banquets.or testa- 
ments shall be given? What is the local 
policy ? 


g) Student managers’ appointments and 
duties? 

2. Are records or contest data kept —i.e., 
information as to participants, score, officials, 
attendance, receipts, programs, preliminary 
games? Who keeps these records? 

3. Who secures information concerning 
details of “away” games such as time of 
starting, location of fields or gymnasiums, 
officials, admission prices, cheer leader, and 
band arrangements, etc.? 

4. Is an annual report of the department 
made covering such items as participants, 
activities, results of all contests, outstanding 
feature, proposed schedules, proposed budg- 
ets, and miscellaneous items? If so, who 
makes it, and to whom is such a report sub- 
mitted ? 

5. Do you have alumni or varsity letter 
clubs? Who are sponsors? What are their 
objectives. 

6. Who approves the award lists and sees 
that they are in accord with local and state 
regulations? 

7. How are complimentary passes handled? 
Details? 

8. Who handles detail of excusing athletes 
early on game days? What is policy — any? 

9. How is transportation problem handled? 
By whom are details arranged? 

In conclusion it needs to be repeated that 
this discussion is presented with one purpose 
in mind — to furnish a list of essential points 
for administering the athletic program in the 
high school. The task of bringing about 
reform naturally follows the discovery of 
weak spots. 





ncnecthiaealio 
® The board of education at Lincoln, Neb., has reor- 
ganized with Ermer Macee as president, and J. C 
WHITTEN as vice-president. Mrs. Roscoe Hm and 
Rospert VENNER were appointed as new members of the 
board 


CAUSES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ABSENCE 


(Concluded from page 29) 


up in time to get to their morning classes on time 
hence they decided to come in at noon rather 
than being tardy. 

Lack of adequate shoes was the reason assigned 
on 30 slips for absence with these principally 
being bunched up at the time of an extremely 
heavy snow storm. “Bad weather” was credited 
by 26 others with causing their absence. 

Twenty-five youngsters stayed out of school 
to take care of younger children, while “teeth” 
caused 23 absences. Twenty-one more were absent 
for a period of a day or two due to an epidemic 
of “lice,” and fever of some sort kept 19 pupils 
at home and in bed for a day or two during the 
year. Nineteen of the pupils had “side aches” and 
had to remain away from school, while 17 others 
embarrassed their parents by saying they stayed 
at home due to a lack of clean clothes. 

Funerals accounted for 12 and earaches neces- 
sitated 10 absences. Cars that refused to start 
caused nine absences while eight other pupils 
admitted they stayed away intending to be play- 
ing “truant.” Eye trouble and pink eye accounted 
for seven absences each while seven others had 
to help the family “move.” Impetigo and chicken 
pox kept half a dozen each of pupils at home, 
while five pupils had to be away from school to 
see soldiers or sailors off at the depot. Sore foot, 
itch, knee aches, and sore feet accounted for four 
each, and picking potatoes, chopping wood, 
church, mother voting, bed-bug bites, hit on the 
head and hauling hay accounted for three ab- 
sences each. Boils, sore arm, and cutting of ice 
accounted for two absences each, and one honest 
youth admitted he stayed away to fish. A 
broken arm, nose bleed, getting a hair cut, kicked 
by a horse, attending a wedding, rheumatism, 
cleaning chicken coop, backache, wet feet, in- 
fected mouth, a nail in the foot, and fainting all 
received one vote each as a reason given for 
being absent from elementary school. 














that is sometimes overlooked. 









gracefully.” Kewaunee’s 
Your inquiry is invited. 


prices 


C. G. Campbell, President 
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“BUDGETS” 
Are No Bar to 


Getting the BEST in 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Sometimes institutions or individuals needing Lab- 
oratory Furniture have the mistaken impression that 
they cannot afford the fine quality produced by 
Kewaunee. It is true that Kewaunee has equipped 
America’s finest Laboratories, but here is one fact 


KEWAUNEE’S “’CUT-COST” 
PLAN OF UNIT ASSEMBLY 


—greatly lowers production costs, while at the 
same time it gives you the latest conveniences, finest 
materials and workmanship, plus modern streamlined 
design, which enables your Laboratory to “grow 
are 
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5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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PEABODY Folding Chairs 
Comfortable—Easy to Handle 
= = 6WILL NOT TIP 


For comfortable auditorium 
seating, we recommend Pea- 
Portable Auditorium 
Chairs. They come in single 
chairs or units of 2, 3 or 4 
chairs. Easily stored, famous 
for comfort. Ask for prices 
State 
needed and how 
many seats to a unit desired. 
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Peabody’s No. 72 Folding Chair is a 
strong, sturdy, “no-tip” folding chair, 
built to meet school requirements. Folds 
flat, light, easy to handle—will last a long 
time under severe use. A real value. 
Order direct from Peabody or through 
your Peabody representative. Careful 
attention will be given to all orders, 
whether you order a few or a carload. 





No. 21 


THE PEABODY COMPANY, Box 1, North Manchester, Ind. 





NEW iLLINOIS LEGAL CODE 


(Concluded from page 26) 
Assistance for local districts in planning school 
buildings. 
Consistent and permanent guidance in the “edu- 
cation of the school board.” 


Since these suggestions are on the state 
level, no reference is made to specific pol- 
icies which may be developed by the local 
school boards. Similarly, as already sug- 
gested, the greatest possible latitude would 
be permitted and encouraged for research 
and experiment independent of any con- 
trols, save by the local boards as they in- 
dividually are affected. 


GIVE THOUGHT TO THE SCHOOL NAME 
(Concluded from page 33) 


“This does not strike me as good planning,” 
he informed his colleagues. “Our new schools 
will be the best of their kind in the country. 
We should not take away from their beauty 
and their usefulness by giving too little heed 
to the most desirable names.” 

Educational leaders see in the Campagna 
plan the solution of a problem that has been 
a vexing one. Many of them have written for 
copies for use in connection with their own 
needs. Typical of the replies is one from the 
superintendent of schools in a large eastern 
city, who wrote that “the proposed plan for 
New York high schools will, I am sure, be of 
help to us in the naming of new buildings.” 

Consistent, dignified, and inspiring, the 
names of schools mean a great deal to the 
communities which they serve. Selection of 
the best possible names is a challenge to those 
responsible for the planning of our schools. 





GENERAL CLASSROOM PRACTICES 


(Concluded from page 39) 


value the sequence of a chronological study 
from grade to grade of ancient, modern 
European, and American history, and of eco- 
nomics. The textbook is the most important 
factor in courses of study, and new courses 
come into effect only when corresponding 
textbooks are available. 


YOUR HEALTH PROGRAM IS WHAT 
YOU MAKE IT 
(Concluded from page 41) 
make the recreation activities an extension 
of the school health program. 

The final phase of our activities for the 
current year has been am evaluation by the 
staff members of the work of the year. This 
was done by means of an appraisal sheet which 
was filled out by the staff members. The 
results of the survey indicate unanimous ap- 
proval of the co-operative planning of the 
program; general agreement that all of the 
objectives have been achieved, either fully or 
partially; wide participation by various class 
groups throughout the year in special health 
projects; a wholesome relationship between 
the program and professional growth and com- 
munity relationships; and, a general interest in 
further improvements which may be made. 
This survey will, in all likelihood, be followed 
by an evaluation by the students at the close 
of the year to determine, if possible, the types 
of health instruction which seem most effec- 
tive in motivating children. Such a survey 


would, it is felt, give a sound basis for con- 
structive changes in the future. 

In conclusion, it may be worth while to 
state that the project has served as one of the 
finest mediums for democratic and co-operative 
effort in curriculum planning. The values to 
the staff and the school extend, therefore, far 
beyond the actual achievements in the field 
of health teaching to include such important 
factors as professional growth, esprit de corps 
and an enlarged vision concerning the pos- 
sibilities of co-operative effort in the teaching 
of core subject matter. 
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NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
> James B. McCaney, president of the Chicago board 
of education, has been re-elected for the thirteenth suc- 
cessive one-year term. BerNnarp L. MAJEWSKI was fe- 
elected as vice-president of the board. 
® Dr. Henry A. Petersen has been elected president 
of the board of education at Houston, Tex. Dr. Petersen 
succeeds George D. Wilson. Other officers elected were 
Ewtnc WERLEIN, vice-president, and Hotcer JEPPEseN, 
secretary. 
® The board of education at Haddon Heights, N. J., has 
reorganized with JaAMEs ROBERTSON as president; CLINTON 
I. Evans as vice-president; Rae H. BAKER as secretary; 
and Sypney T. SmitH as solicitor. 
> JEAN B. Carn has been elected president of the board 
of education at Falls City, Neb. Other officers named were 


T. L. Davies, vice-president, and Bayarp T. CLARK, 
secretary 
® Francis J. Bassett, of Ridgefield, Conn., has been 


appointed as consultant on veterans’ education for the 
Connecticut Department of Education. Mr. Bassett, @ 
former naval lieutenant with overseas service, will take 
over the position at once. The program of which he will 
have charge involves the development of a reconversion 
training program in each of the 12 vocational schools, 
and in addition the establishment of four centers for 
orientation dhd exploration in forty vocations 

® Supr. L. D. Dickerson, of Greenup, Ky., 
re-elected for another year 


has been 
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L. KELLEY 


F. E. BERGER & R. 
Architects 


Specializing in 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS 


Brender & Van Reyendam 
Engineer M. Am. Soc. C.E. and Architect A.1.A. 
School Surveys — Planning — Design 

of School Systems 
Engineer & Architect 
M.Am. Soc. C.E., M.A.1.A. 
WAYNE, MICHIGAN 





Box 712 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 


ARCHITECTS 


DENVER, COLO. 


A.C. Eschweiler, F.A.L.A. C.F. Eschweiler, A.1A. 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr., A.L.A. T. 1. Eschweiler, A.1.A. 


ESCHWEILER and ESCHWEILER 


ARCHITECTS 


720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





LOUIS H. GERDING 


ARCHITECT 
STRAWN A. GAY — Associate 


COMPLETE ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
SERVICE FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


706 LaSalle St. Ottawa, Illinois 


JOS. C. GODDEYNE, A.B., B.S.A.E. 
ARCHITECT 
Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural — Engineering — Mechanical Work 
Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 


H. L. GOGERTY ORGANIZATION 


ARCHITECTS — ENGINEERS 


6355 Yucca Street 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 








HARRY J. HARMAN 


ARCHITECT 
A Complete Design and Engineering Service 


220 W. 41st St., Western Springs, Ill. (Chi. Sub.) 
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HOMER HARPER, AIA 
Architect 
Modern Treatment of 


Educational Institutions 
BOX 18 SHORHAM 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 








SPECIALIZED SERVICES 
Schoolhousing facilities, to properly 
function in the educational pro- 
gram, require highly specialized 
architectural services in their de- 
sign and construction. Errors or 
omissions in the original design are 
costly and the expense continues 
during the life of the school build- 
ing. A good schoolhouse architect, 
due to his knowledge of school- 
housing requirements and experi- 
ence, will effect many economies 
and provide the essential facilities 
for each particular project. The 
first step in every project is the 
employment of a good schoolhouse 
architect or the retention of his 
specialized services as a consultant. 


WILLIAM G. and 
ROGER M. HERBST, A.1.A. 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Educational Building 
Consultants to School Officials 
1249 N. FRANKLIN PL. MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 





WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building St. Louis, Mo. 


| GILBERT A. JOHNSON 
Architect for Rockferd Board of Education 
1921-1940 


Designed School Buildings costing 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 


Ilinois 





Rockford or 











ERNEST J. KUMP COMPANY 
SCHOOL PLANNING CONSULTANTS 
Architecture — Engineering 
251 KEARNEY ST. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIF. 





Professional Directory See ee 





Wm. R. McCoy, A.1.A. D. Clarence Wilson 


McCOY & WILSON 


ARCHITECTS 
School Buildings A Specialty 
Rooms 201-206 — 110812 Main Street 
MT. VERNON ILLINOIS 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


RAYMOND A. ORPUT 


ARCHITECT-ENGINEER 


Suite 620, Empire Building 
School Architect Rockford, Illinois 


PERKINS, WHEELER & WILL 


ARCHITECTS 


Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, Wi. 


BOYD E. PHELPS, INC. 


ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Design of Modern Educational 
Buildings 


BRINCKMANN BLDG. MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 





C. GODFREY POGGI 


ARCHITECT 


DONALD J. STEWART 


ARCHITECT 


222 Central Bidg. 
WASHINGTON 


VANCOUVER 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Est. 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop 
366 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th end 35th Sta.” Now York 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Offidals 
Member National Ass'n of Teachers’ — 
901 W Jackson Bivd., 
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alle Supplies and Equipment 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 

Restraining order L73 has been revoked by the 
War Production Board and no doubt controls 
over steel, zinc, celluloid, and other materials still 
under control of the board will be released at an 
carly date as war demands abate. Giant, Dexter 
3, and Dexter Draftsman and Special Draftsman 
are being manufactured and sold under priority 
regulations. 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., 58 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 710. 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE RESTRICTIONS LIFTED 

The War Production Board restriction on the 
distribution of floor maintenance equipment to 
schools has been lifted effective May 11, 1945. 
With the revocation of Limitation Order L222 
all manufacturers can again supply floor machines 
to schools without the necessity of a WPB re- 
lease as has been the case for the past two years. 

G. H. Tennant Company, 2530 N. Second St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 711. 


LATE FILM RELEASES 
War Bond Films Are Weapens 

Seven exclusive 16mm. 7th War Loan Features 
are: 1, “Remember These Faces.” Produced by 
the Navy, runs approximately 18 minutes. 

2. “D-Day Minus One.” Produced by Army 
Air Forces, runs approximately 20 minutes. Story 
of the air-borne attack. 

3. “Story of a Transport.” Produced by the 
Coast Guard, runs approximately 20 minutes. 

4. “Action at Anguar.” Produced by the Army 
Ground Forces. Runs approximately 24 minutes. 
The story of the 8ist Infantry — “Wildcat 
Division.” 

5. “Midnight” produced by the Navy, runs ap- 
proximately eight minutes. A story of the Navy 
around the world. 

6. “My Japan.” Produced by the Navy, ru-s 
approximately 20 minutes. 

7. “All-Star War Bond Rally.” Produced by 
War Activities Committee of motion-picture in- 
dustry. Runs approximately 20 minutes. 

Six exclusive 16mm. 7th War Loan Impact 
bulletins — “This Could Be America,” “The Voice 
of Truth,” “Iwo Jima,” “Mission Completed,” 
“Time for Sale,” and “Who Died.” 

War Finance Division Treasury Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to Local War Finance Commit- 
tee. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 712. 


THE RETURNING VETERAN 
Everybody who has a friend or relative in the 
service will want to see the latest March of Time, 
“The Returning Veteran,” which tells all about 
what you can do to make his homecoming and 
return to civil life as smooth and easy as poss ble. 
The March of Time, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
For brief reference use ASBJ — 713. 


VICTOR 16MM. NEWSREEL 
May-June newsreel presents many interesting 
items and will be read with much pleasure. Pro- 
fusely illustrated it is chock-full of news of the 
films and film industry. 
Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, lowa. 
For brief reference use ASBJ — 714. 


VISUAL TRAINING AIDS 

Produced by the U. S. Office of Education, 224 
motion pictures and 206 film strips with 250 ad- 
ditional visual units in production; U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 58 motion pictures; War De- 
partment and Navy Department, 88 motion 
pictures and 107 film strips; covering almost 
every phase of education that is adaptable to 
visual treatment. All are carefully described and 
indexed in a new catalog. 


Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 
For brief reference use ASBJ — 715. 


NBC UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 

The spring and summer programs of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company are replete with 
much instructive and informative material. Under 
our foreign policy will be found much interesting 
matter. Music in American cities covers almost 
every center of importance. “World’s Great 
Novels” and “We Come This Way” are programs 
of note. 

National Broadcasting Company, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 716. 


SCHOOL BUS BODIES 
The new “Series 1000” all steel school bus body 
provides every practicable safety and comfort 
feature demanded by pupil transportation. Th’'s 
new model is ready for immediate delivery. Hicks 
streamlined “Series 1000” buses make use of 
“Arch-Bilt” construction for which the Hicks 





The New “Series 1000” Hicks 
Steel School Bus. 


School Bus is known. This one-piece cold-drawn 
steel bow and post forms the structural unit of 
the Arch-Bilt body and, combined with the steel 
floor assembly, makes a framework which resists 
tremendous stress and absorbs excessive shock 
without distortion. Hicks bus bodies also embody 
other safety features such as entrance steps with 
non-skid treads; stainless steel assist handles 
within reach of smallest pupils; safety glass door 
panels; sloping V-shaped windshield of safety 
glass; safety stop signals; an emergency rear door 
and safety lights. 

Hicks Body Company, Lebanon, Indiana. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 717. 


HAMILTON CATALOG NO. 209 

Now ready, the Hamilton new catalog covering 
the newly designed line of laboratory equipment 
for educational institutions and nurses homes will 
be found most interesting at this time. Creative 
planning service is offered for designs and installa- 
tions in junior and senior high schools and junior 
colleges. Instructors equipment, student tables and 
desks and laboratory storage equipment are pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, 
Wis. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 718. 

MERCURY LAMPS 

The operating characteristics and applications 
of sunlamps, black light lamps, general lighting 
lamps, and germicidal lamps are treated and il- 
lustrated in Folder H recently issued. General 
descriptions are given, together with tables pre- 
senting full technical data. 

General Electric Company, Nela Park En- 
gineering Division, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 719. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 
Wartime catalog No. 22W-2 covering Norton 
positive door closers and screen door checks has 
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been issued. Production is limited. Repair Parts 
fully listed with request that preference ratings 
be included in repair part orders. Maintenance 
information is also given. 





The New Norton 
Door Closer. 


Norton Door Closer Company, 2900 North 
Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois. 

For brief reference use ASBJ — 720. 

VISUAL EQUIPMENT 

Civilians and schools, waiting for postwar cam- 
eras, movie projectors, and similar equipment 
were told the situation this week when the Visual 
Equipment Manufacturers Council reviewed the 
news of the War Production Board action free- 
ing such photographic material products from 
wartime control. Elimination of L-267, the limi- 
tation order governing such equipment, does not 
give the “green light” to civilian production while 
materials, man power, existing military orders 
and other limitation orders still remain as ob- 
stacles. Highly rated customers such as schools 
that are likely to be the first to benefit by the 
release must await further elimination of other 
orders such as L-265, as well as improvement of 
material supplies. It is noted however, that “the 
road back” to full and increased use of industrial 
and educational film equipment is now clearing 
and that certainly the end or near end of the 
war with Japan will open up this important field 
of supply to the general public. 

APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 

EDUCATION 

The appointment of Charles W. MacLean as 
assistant director of the Education Department, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been announced. Mr. 
MacLean, who has been manager of Westing- 
house School Service since July 31, 1943, was a 
former New York State School administrator. 
Under his guidance will come the Company’s 
university and college services, the various train- 
ing programs for Westinghouse engineers and staff 
men, and relationships with elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS ANNOUNCED 

Ten of the most promising engineers of tomor- 
row, top-ranking seniors in high schools from 
coast to coast, lately were awarded the George 
Westinghouse Scholarships, each valued at 
$1,850. The winners will attend the College of 
Engineering of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh. The selections were made 
from about 887 candidates from 587 high schools 
in the eighth annual scholarship competition spon- 
sored by the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NEW WORLD AIR ROUTES 

Air-Age Education Research, 100 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y., headed by Dr. N. L. 
Engelhardt, Jr., has just issued a new World Air 
Routes map, which will be of interest to teachers 
of aviation and commercial geography. 

The map sells at $1 per copy and may be ob- 
tained, mounted on cloth, from Rand, McNally & 
Company, New York, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of May school bonds were 
sold in the amount of $5,853,500. The largest 
sales were made in Arkansas where $1,030,000 
was sold, and in New Jersey where there were 
sales of $2,009,000. The average interest rate was 
1.43 per cent. 

During the month short-term notes and refund- 
ing bonds were sold in the amount of $1,555,000. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


In the month of April, in 11 states west of 
the Rockies, contracts were let for the erection 
of nine schooi buildings, to cost $1,073,700. 
Thirty-four projects in preliminary stages were 
reported, at an estimated cost of $3,615,200. 

During the month of May, 1945, Dodge re- 
ported contracts let in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains, for 144 educational buildings, 
to cost $5,104,000. 


WPB RELAXES CONTROL OF MATERIALS 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


Building Construction. WPB has announced 
an extensive relaxation of control over construc- 
tion activities. School authorities may make ex- 
penditures up to $10,000, without special 
authorization. 

Fire Protective Equipment. WPB has canceled 
its order L-39 to control the production of fire 
protective signal and alarm equipment. School 
authorities will be able to purchase fire extin- 
guishers, fire hose, and alarm equipment, soda 
acid extinguishers, etc. 

Floor Lights. WPB has permitted the produc- 
tion of portable electric lights, except those man- 
ufactured of stainless steel. 

Dishwashers. WPB has amended order L-248, 
permitting the manufacture of dishwashers of 
commercial type. 

Copper Wire. WPB has liberalized its regula- 
tions concerning the distribution of copper wire 
used for electrical appliances, refrigerators, radios, 
etc. A new order L-41 has been prepared for the 
use of building owners who may require such 
materials. 

Table Flatware. WPB has canceled order L- 
140b, controlling the production and distribution 
of table flatware and hollow ware. Stainless steel 
is still unavailable except for limited purposes 
and under restricted distribution, but all flat- 
ware will be possible. 

Plumbing Fixtures. WPB has revoked sched- 
ule 12 vii of order L-42 and will allow the manu- 
facture and distribution of plumbing and heating 
fixtures, including bathtubs, sinks, lavatories, 
drinking fountains, and septic tanks. 

Builders’ Finishing Hardware. Order L-236 has 
been revoked relating to finishing hardware, cab- 
inet locks, and padlocks. 

General Industrial Equipment. WPB order 
L-123 has been revoked relating to 26 items of 
industrial equipment, including such items as air 
filters, bailing presses, dust collectors, motors, 
fans, flexible, metallic, cylindrical fans, etc. 

Metal Screening. Order L-303 WPB has been 
amended to permit the purchase of 18 by 14 
leather upholstery supplies, etc., where these are 
used for kitchens, dining rooms, sky rooms, lab- 
oratories, or toilets. 

Radio. Order L-265 has been amended by 
WPB to allow the manufacture of radios and 
other electronic equipment of limited types. 


GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


The Procurement Division of the Treasury De- 
partment has issued new specifications for erasers, 
animal glue for woodworking, glass scouring 
powder, soap borax compounds, soap chips, 
laundry soap, and toilet soap for dispensers. 
Copies are available from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C€. 

——_——___¢ 
> Louis ArMsTRONG, of Villisca, Iowa, has accepted the 
superintendency at Maquoketa. 
PE. K. Mitier, of Maquoketa, Iowa, has taken a posi- 
tion in Minneapolis, Minn. 
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As you sit down wan and weary, 
With the outlook far from cheery .. . 


Your book loaded with dictation notes and such... It’s a “‘smooth-as-velvet” feeling, 


It is mighty comfy knowing And your neat work is appealing 
That the rest is easy going... To the Boss, you want to please so very much. 


On your Underwood, 


For his picture’s in each letter, 
with Keys you love to touch! And you'll make that picture better... 


On your Underwood, 


You'll find ev’ry key you’re striking with Keys you love to touch! 
Has a touch that’s to your liking, 


—— 


Ra Bern 
In these days when working comfort means so much. 


Without pounding, fuss or worry, Dear Boss: 


» her an 
| ) 7 ry you to buy 
You can type things ina hurry... . vod dg tes ah oe be 
“ ' ° ble to 
] ‘ob. but she'll bea 
happier on the jo0, , < 
vn letters that are alu oy - 
” 1 
and accurate... letters that will be : 
1 5 i 
credit to your firm, and make a Bt 
' se ° 
impression wherever they are s 


od Corporation 


ye Underws ation 
One Park Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


-- TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD! 


On your Underwood, 


with Keys you love to touch! 


Copyright 1945, Underwood Corporation 





